&he Laster Dawn 


The Easter dawn of gold and red 

O’er plain and hill its light has spread ; 
In boughs and branches robed anew 
The blackbirds are a merry crew. 

No longer Heaven is forfeited 

Jesus is risen from the dead ! 
And blossoms fair of many a hue 
Look upwards to a sky of blue 

Saints greet with song in Heaven o’erhead 


The Easter dawn. 


Macpaten Rock. 
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DATE FEAST | ANNIVERSARIES 
. | OF DECEASED PASSIONISTS 
1 Thurs. | 5th day within Octave of Easter | 
2 Fri. 6th day within Octave of Easter | Rey. Fr. Patrick (Aylward), C.P.—1928. 
3 Sat. 7th day within oe of Haster | 
4 SUN. LOW SUNDAY. | Bro. Casimir (Donnon), C.P.—1i896. 
5 Mon ANNUNCIATION OF OUR BLESSED LADY | 
6 Tues Feria | Bro. Richard (MeSorley), C.P.—1870. 
7 Wed Feria 
8 Thurs Feria | Rev. Fr. Martin (Byrne), C.P.—1918. 
9 Fri. Feria | Rey. Fr. Angelo (McCunnin), C.P.—1930. 
10 Sat. Feria | 
11 SUN. 2nd SUNDAY AFTER EASTER | ‘ 
12 Mon. Feria | Rev. Fr, Jerome (Smith), C.P.—1918. 
13 Tues St. Hermenegild, M. | 
14 Wed SOLEMNITY OF ST. JOSEPH | 
15 Thurs 2nd day in Octave of St. Joseph Bro. Bernard (McSally), C.P.—1899. 
16 Fri. The Title of the Holy Cross 
17 Sat. 4th day in Octave of St. Joseph care Ge os (ten oP ae 
v. Fr. Leo (Burden), C.P.—1876. 
18 us =e ee Ss eels Bro. Laurence (Carr), ©.P.—1915. 
5 Men Bye ee Octave of Fe Teen Rev. Fr. Arthur (Devine), 0.P.—1919. 
20 Tues 7th day in Octave of St. Joseph Rev. Fr. Anselm (Nolan), C.P.—1931. 
21 Wed. Octave of St. Joseph V. Rev. Fr. Eugene (Martorelli), C.P.—1888. 
22 Thurs SS. Soter and Caius, MM. 
23 Fri. St. George, M. Rt. Rev. Mer. Leonard eater Ke P.—1915. 
24 Sat. St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen, M. Rev. Fr. Daniel (Nugent), C.P—19 
25 SUN. 4th SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
26 Mon SS. Cletus and Marcellinus, PP., MM. Rey. Fr. Paul Francis (Gavin), C.P.—1897. 
27 Tues St. Peter Canisius, C.D. Rev. Fr. Louis (Sherwood), C.P.—1929. 
28 Wed Cink eeu Nd THE Cross, C., Founder of the Rey. Fr. Gregory (Callaghan), C.P.—1911. 
asslonists. 
29 Thurs. St. Peter, M. | Rev. Fr. Pius (Devine), C.P.—1912. 
30 “Fri. St Catherine of Siena, V. 
* 
Abbreviations : H.O.—Holiday of Obligation. _M.—Martyr. B.—Bishop. C.—Confessor. D.—Doctor. i 
V.—Virgin. ; 
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mankind, the Judge of the living and the dead. The course of world-history is a perpetual 


and to set a sealed stone against His tomb. And yet, each time the Easter miracle unfailing 
follows. He comes again in undiminished splendour ; and doubt and dismay are replaced by 
joyous exultation. : 
Not without reason, therefore, did the Apostles place the FACT of the Resurrection in the 
forefront of their Preaching. They were convinced that if this article of the Christian creed were 
accepted, all other articles would be accepted with it. Likewise were they convinced that, if 


religion is not man-made religion, but one revealed and instituted by a Divine Person. It 
means that our Catholic Faith is the knowledge of the truth and not mere guesses at truth. It 
means that our religion is not simply a mixture of commands and prohibitions, but is pre- 
eminently the worship of a Person. {[t means that the risen Christ is not @ mere memory but 
a Living Reality, that He is a King, Who reigns over ‘an empire of souls, purchased by the 
shedding cf His Blood. The peace of the Risen Christ be with us always ! 


Editorial fotes 


Datep from St. Peter’s Rome, on the Feast of St. Joseph, Patron of the 
Universal Church, the new Encyclical Divini Redemptoris deals with the errors 
of atheistic Communism, and reiterates with added emphasis and 
The solemnity the previous warnings given by the Supreme Pontiff. 
New Nearly 16,000 words in length, the Encyclical Letter will un- 
Encyclical. doubtedly rank as one of the most important issued by Pope 
Pius XJ. After defining the attitude of the Church towards 
Communism, the Encyclical goes on to give a brief though adequate summary 
of Communism in theory and practice. A defensive and constructive programme 
of Catholic Social Action is then outlined, and the Letter concludes by placing 
the vast campaign of the Church against world Communism under the standard 
of St. Joseph, himself a working-man who bore the burdens of poverty. The 
words of the Pope should be read and studied by every Catholic—for his 
directions and admonitions are both pointed and practical. ‘‘ Every other 
enterprise” he declares, ‘however attractive and helpful, must yield before 
the vital need of protecting the very foundation of the Faith and of Christian 
civilisation.” Pointing out that modern Communism conceals within itself a 
false messianic idea, the Pope goes on to say that “a pseudo-ideal of justice, 
of equality and fraternity in labour impregnates all its déctrine and activity 
with a deceptive mysticism. ...” “Communism” says the Pope, “is by its 
nature anti-religious ’—and he especially warns well-meaning people not to be 
deceived by Communist tactics and propaganda. “See to it, Venerable Brethren, 
that the Faithful do not allow themselves to be deceived. Communism is 
intrinsically wrong, and no one who would save Christian civilisation may 
collaborate with it in any undertaking whatsoever.” 
* * * * * 
Wortuy of special notice is a strange phenomenon commented upon by the 
Pope and named by him as the third most powerful factor in the diffusion of 
Communism. This is the conspiracy of silence on the part of a 
The Silence large section of the non-Catholic press—a conspiracy in very 
of the truth because “‘it is impossible otherwise to explain how a press, 
Press. usually so eager to exploit even the little daily incidents of life, 
has been able to remain silent for so long about the horrors 
perpetrated in Russia, in Mexico and even in a great part of Spain.” The 
phenomenon is a noteworthy and obvious one. Every grievance can be 
exploited, every defenceless people can be protected or sympathised with— 
except the Catholics! When the Jews were mildly persecuted in Germany, 
the world-press throbbed with headlines expressing sympathy and indignation. 
When Italian reprisals were taken in Abyssinia for an attempted assassination, 
questions were asked in the House of Commons, and an uproar was created. 
But churches can be burned, priests murdered in wholesale fashion, the laity 
butchered under circumstances of indescribable barbarity—and at once the whole 
press is dumb. If a report of the facts does get through, it is treated as 
“ fabrication” or ‘ propaganda ” or “ baseless rumour.” Short-sighted political 
‘policy and. the sinister influence of various occult forces working for the over- 
throw of the Christian Social Order—these are blamed by the Pope as the chief 
factors in the conspiracy of silence. The Universe has compiled an illuminating 
comment on the fact, showing the amount of space given in the leading English 
-papers to the Papal condemnation of Communism. The Daily Mail gave 16 
inches, the News Chronicle and Daily Herald 9 inches each ; The Times 6 inches, 
and the Morning Post 5 inches. Evidently the conspiracy is still active ! 
* * * * 


St1nL another example of the silence of the Press upon important topics of the 
day is the fact that the Nazi Press—that is practically the entire secular Press 
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in Germany—has entirely suppressed publication of the Pope’s letter dealing 
with the persecution of the Church in Germany. The difficulties surrounding 
the publication of the Letter sufficiently illustrate the atmosphere of hostility 
and repression with which the State hampers Church activi- 
State v. Church ties. Secretly printed at a country press, copies of the Letter 
in were delivered by motor-cycle couriers to parish-priests in 
Germany. many parts of Germany. The Letter was read. in all Catholic 
Churches, and its vigorous denunciation. of the many breaches 
of the Concordat have aroused the anger of the Hitlerite authorities. As long 
as there was any hope of a peaceful solution of outstanding difficulties, the 
Church refrained from. action. But when the cynical and flagrant breaches of 
the Concordat reached such a pitch that even elementary Catholic rights were 
disregarded, the Church allowed her voice to be heard in no uncertain fashion. 
Catholics comprise one-third of the total population of the Reich; in many 
areas, such as Bavaria and the Rhineland, they are a complete and homogeneous 
people. Upon many points, safeguarded by clauses of the Concordat, their 
fundamental liberties—particularly with regard to the education and training 
of youth—have been systematically trampled upon. In Catholic circles, the 
Holy Father’s letter is welcomed as both necessary and opportune. Official 
opinion is perturbed, and the Pontiff’s pronouncement has been stigmatised as 
“s direct interference in internal German affairs.” The issue is now joined, 
and the sequel will be awaited with tense interest by the Catholic world. Can 
the policy of the ‘‘ mailed fist” long prevail over counsels of prudence and justice ? 
* * * * * 
Dear to the heart of every Irish Catholic is the Cause for Canonisation of the 
illustrious Irish martyr, Blessed Oliver Plunkett. On another page we publish 
a brief account of the present state of the Cause ; and the 
Cause of noteworthy and nation-wide enthusiasm now being manifested 
BL. encourage us to the legitimate hope that at no distant date 
Oliver Plunkett. he will be enrolled in the Catalogue of the Saints. Petitions 
have been addressed to Rome from prelates in many parts 
of the world praying for this honour to be conferred upon the martyred Primate : 
whilst at home many public bodies have also added their names to the long list 
of suppliants. It is only fitting that we should honour the memory of this great 
Trish martyr, to whose labours and sacrifice is largely due the existence of the 
Catholic Faith in the Ireland of to-day. Contemporary testimony, gathered 
shortly after the, Primate’s death, goes far to justify and substantiate this claim. 
Even whilst Blessed Oliver was still in prison, the Protestant Duke of Ormond, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, wrote to the Earl of Ossory on May 16th, 1680, 
saying that the Primate was as much superior to his accusers in gifts of nature 
as he was above them in ecclesiastical dignity and station. Dr. Brennan, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, writing after the Primate’s death, said: “‘ Catholics were 
consoled considering the glorious death of this sacred victim, and the applause 
which he merited even from Protestants, and the honour he thus rendered. to the 
Church, to his country and. to his sacred dignity.’ Every Irish Catholic will 
join in the fervent prayer that the Cause will have a successful issue, and. one 
and all should strive to promote a better knowledge of and a more active interest 
in the life of this glorious Irish martyr. 
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Spiritual Privileges 


All the promoters and supperters of this Magazine participate in the benefits of 434 Masses 
specially offered every year for benefactors, by the Passionist Fathers, as well as in the prayers 
and good works performed daily by all members of the Congregation of the Cross and Passions 
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Just two hundred years ago St. 
ois Paul of the Cross founded the 

ow Argentaro first Retreat of his Congregation 
on Monie Argentaro. Here is an 

Lcocesdeauie cetcieabets informal account of a visit to that 


historic spot 


RED. FRY EDMUND, .C.P. 


ce 


H, but you must visit 
Monte Argentaro ! 
You cannot pos- 

sibly leave Italy without 

seeing the cradle of the Pas- 
sionist Congregation |’? And 

so it happened that, as a 

sequel to the kindly thought 

of our Fr.*General I found 
myself in the train the next 
| morning speeding northwards 
| from*Rome on my way to 
the historic spet where St. 

Paul of the Cross foundsd the 

first Retreat of his Congrega- 

tion in 1737, just two hundred 
years ago. Our way led past 

Civita Vecchia, the old sea- 

port town of the Papal States 

.and the birthplace of Blessed 

Vincent Strambi. The town 

itself, white-walled and pic- 

turesque, lay basking in the 
early morning sunshine—a 
sleepy-looking and silent city, 
contented to live upon the 
memories of its former great- 
ness. Soon we ran into 
Orbetello Station, from which 


ST. PAUL OF THE GROSS. E * : 
Founder of the Passionist Congregation. we could see in the distance 
(1694-1775). a solitary headland thrusting 


itself out majestically into the blue waters of the Tyrrhenian Sea. It was 
Monte Argentaro—in shape and in situation not at all unlike a well-known Irish 
landmark, the Hill of Howth, familiar to every visitor to Dublin. We scrambled 
pell-mell into the little “bus that runs between the station and the town, and 
before very long we found ourselves set down in the main square in the centre 
of Orbetello. Here the first adventure befel us! 

The venerable archpriest of Orbetello had descried the familiar Passionist 
habit and hastened across to bid us welcome. When he had heard that we were 
Irish pilgrims on our way to Monte Argentaro, his hospitality and his friendliness 
knew no bounds. He invited us to pay a visit to the church where St. Paul of 
the Cross had exercised such a fruitful apostolate in the early days of his ministry. 
On the confessional-box, where so many penitents had been reconciled to God 
through the charity and zeal of our Saint, a commemorative tablet recalls the 
fact that “‘ Here St. Paul of the Cross heard confessions and reconciled sinners.” 
From the pulpit in that church our Saint had delivered some of his most touching 
discourses on the Passion of Our Saviour, and many a time the walls of the 
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Be Seo So te ne ee 


church had re-echoed his fervent and eloquent appeals for penance and atone- 
ment. Most interesting of all perhaps, our friend. pointed out the famous tomb, 
referred to in many biographies of the Saint. Into: this newly-opened grave 
a soldier had descended after confession : he was so overjoyed at his new-found 
peace with God that he wished to die and to be buried immediately | And it 
took a great deal of eloquence on the part of St. Paul of the Cross to persuade 
him of the unlawfulness of suicide. 

A short journey by car across a causeway Over the Lake of Orbetello took 
us to the foot of the Mountain, whence a pridle-track led steeply upwards 
towards the summit where there are two Passionist Retreats, over 1,000 feet 
above sea-level. Even after the lapse of some years I can still recall that climb 
up the slope of Monte Argentaro, and the aromatic scent of the shrubs and 
flowers that bordered the rude path. It was almost high noon on a lovely 
morning in May, yet the heat was not oppressive, for a gentle breeze from the 
sea played across the nillside. One or two snakes lay lazily sunning themselves 
the full width of the path— 
so with a mental invocation to 
St. Patrick we stepped gin- 
gerly across their repellent 
forms, from which bare feet 
and sandals afforded scant 
protection. Our arrival at the 
main door of the Retreat was 
watched with an air of de- 
tached curiosity by a number 
of workmen, who were enjoy- (ae ,. ; 
ing an impromptu siesta in eee : ; 4 eee 


Bree 


RETREAT OF ST. JOSEPH, MONTE ARGENTARO. 
Founded in 1761. 

the welcome shade of the trees nearby. A 
resounding peal upon the bell brought no 
immediate response. 


“Sono al pranzo!”—“ They are at 

RETREAT OF THE PRESENTATION dinner,” volunteered. one of the onlookers, 
First Monastery of the Congregation | who by this time had become interested. 
Founded in 1737. But the delay was only momentary, and 


in a few minutes we were being received and treated with traditional monastic 
hospitality. We were taken first into the church, and then shown letters, pictures 
and relics of St. Paul of the Cross. Indeed, the whole mountain is alive with 
vivid memories of the Saint ; upon its lonely slopes he had watched and prayed, 
often far into the night ; its solitary groves and woods had been the scene of his 
mortifications and his penances ; there he had built his first Retreat, and there, 
too, the first novices were trained in the observance of the Rules and Consti- 
tutions of the Congregation. 

The Retreat of the Presentation, founded in 1737 was, aS we have said, the 
first Retreat of the Congregation. Immediately opposite the front door is an 
unfailing spring of crystal-clear water, which was discovered by Fr. John 
Baptist, brother of St. Paul of the Cross, in a manner which borders upon the 
miraculous. About a mile further up the hillside, in a rather more healthy 
situation, is the second monastery, the Retreat of St. Joseph. founded by St. 
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Paul, in 1761, and now the novitiate of the Presentation Province. One of the 
Fathers accompanied us on an expedition to this second Retreat, pointing out 
to us midway the secluded little cemetery that serves the needs of both Retreats. 
At another angle of the pathway stands a magnificent statue of St. Paul of the 
Cross, his outstretched hand pointing out to his sons the world that awaits their 
apostolic labours. An elegant Latin inscription commemorates the erection of 
the statue in 1927. The second Retreat-was reached at last, and it too has 
many memories of the Founder of the Passionists. It still preserves the main 
architectural outline which the Saint is said to have traced with his stick upon 
the level ground. It contains too, the little cell in which he dwelt—now trans- 
formed into a chapel. Upon the hillside near this Retreat is a raised platform 
from which a magnificent view can be obtained over the whole coastline, north 
and south. Away to sea, a cloudy formation on the horizon marks the historic 


RETREAT OF THE PRESENTATION AND MONTE ARGENTARO. 


island of Elba, to which Napoleon was exiled, whilst along the coast one may 
catch a glimpse of Grosseto, and a fine view of the rising country towards 
Vetralla, where there is another Passionist Retreat. 

During the recreation-period we had many questions to answer about Ireland, 
in whose affairs the Italian brethren were keenly interested. Then the bell 
announced that recreation was over, and after night prayers, when the com- 
munity had retired, I was lulled to sleep by the gentle murmur of the spring 
that flowed night and day beside the monastery door. All too soon came the 
moment of parting. It. was necessary to rise at an unearthly hour to make sure 
of catching the morning train for Rome—and. as I made my way down the 
mountain in the dawn, I had the unforgettable experience of watching the sun 
arise over the dark-blue edge of the tranquil Mediterranean. Good-bye, Monte 
Argentaro ! 
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€or the Canonisation of Blessed Gemma Galgani. 
By the special direction of Most Rev. Fr. Titus, C.P., General of the Passionists, our reader. 


are invited to send their offerings towards the Canonisation of Bl. Gemma Galgani. All such 
offerings will be acknowledged in The Cross and will be forwarded to Rome by the Managing 
Editor. Since the last list, the following sums have been received :— 

T. M. (Belfast), 2/6; M. Hynes (Dublin), 5/-; A Poor Sinner, 2/6; C. M. (Kimmage), 2/6 ; 
Three Poor Clients of Gemma (Rochdale), 1/6; J. McGrath (Cork), 5/-. 


Offerings may ‘be sent to The Managing Editor, The Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin. 
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priest renews in commemoration and continues in reality the Sacrifice of the 
Cross and applies to men the fruits of the Redemption. . . . 

“The Church teaches that in each Sacrifice offered upon the Catholic altar 
there are three Sacrificators (three who sacrifice) in the priest, not only repre- 
sented but really present and acting in his person. (Admirable symbol of the 
Blessed Trinity to be found in all that is great and beautiful on this earth, in 
the least. even as in the greatest). 

“First of all, Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Eternal Priest and Victim, 
continuing in His priests the Eternal Priesthood which He received from His 
Father, and actually present in them to such a degree that He ordains them 
to say in the Act of Consecration not ‘ This is the Body and Blood of Christ’ 
but ‘This is My Body and My Blood.’ 

‘Next the Universal Church who has communicated to priests the mission 
she received from her Divine Spouse to continue the Sacrifice, and who acts and 
speaks by them as a nation acts and speaks by its ambassadors. Thus every 
soul united to the Church by charity helps, even without knowing it, in each 
of the Sacrifices offered. on all the altars of the world, and all share in its merits. 

“Lastly, there is the priest himself... . 

“Tf the first Sacrificator present in the priest at the altar is Jesus Christ 
Himself, I dare to say that the first Sufferer in the suffering Christian is again 
Jesus Christ, and that the sacrifice of a soul who suffers an adores for the love 
of God is like the Sacrifice of the Mass, although in a less perfect way, a 
continuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. It was this the Apostle meant when. 
he clearly said: ‘I fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh’ (Col. 1, 24). Not that this Passion was incomplete or 
needed to be perfected in itself, but because, being the sacrifice of the Universal 
Church, that which was lacking was its continuation by the voluntary acceptation 
of the children of God. In every sick Christian there is then, first of all, Christ 
Who suffers, as in every priest who sacrifices there is Christ Who immolates 
Himself. Christ alone can give to these sacrifices a value surpassing all human 
actions... . Thus, even as the priest at the altar can adore within Himself the 
Great High Priest, so you who are clad in the priesthood of suffering can know 
and adore our Divine Saviour Jesus Christ suffering and immolated within you.”* 

There are some souls who suffer far more than others. They are those who 
by the very nature of their suffering are cut off from their fellow-men and are, 
as it were, humbled and ashamed. But it is precisely these whom God loves 
best and to whom He has given the greatest graces. God has called them to 
the priesthood of suffering in order to associate them more directly in the work 
of redemption. What the world calls suffering and pain, be it leprosy, epilepsy 
or whatsoever else it may be, are what God calls grace and redemption. 

We have already said that the Passion is complete and its merit infinite, but 
according to the doctrine of St. Augustine, there were certain pains and infirmities 
which Our Blessed Lord could not suffer in His natural body because of the dignity 
of His Adorable Humanity, and that is why He suffers them now in His Mystical 
Body which is as truly His Body as that which He received from His holy Mother. 

And now, you who suffer, do you understand the depth of the love of God ? 
Do you feel the full weight of the grace He is offering ¢ Do you feel the power 
of your priesthood, and understand your role in the redemption of the world ¢ 
You are only the poor instrument, but He is.there in all the power of His glory. 
Through your poor wounds it is His Divine Gaze that shines forth, that pleads 
and longs for souls. In your sighs and tears I hear the echo of His Voice saying 
Sitio “I thirst.” Ah, yes, it is hard, and yet how sweet. Indeed, souls are 
dearly bought. The world sees only the cross and not its joy. Crucem vident, 


*La Journee des Malades par L’Abbé Henri Perreyve. 
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unctionem non vident. The saint who wrote these words, the great St. Bernard, 
whose life was a perpetual miracle, who seemed only to live by the ardour of 
his soul, drew all Christendom of the Middle Ages to his feet and led it to 
God, and when the turmoil and strife had died away, he would silently steal off 
alone to his little cell and suffer there for the sins of the world. 

The same spiritual author above quoted continues to point out how, by virtue 
of the Communion of Saints, the whole Church is, as it were, present in the 
suffering Christian. The same life animates every soul that the bonds of charity 
keep linked together. We are all the mystical members of Christ and form one 
whole body. Nothing can be suffered by a Christian without the whole world 
suffering it with him, and nothing can be merited by him without the whole 
Church sharing in these merits. A priest who says Mass enriches the treasure 
of the Church and adds, so to speak, to the glory of Heaven. In the same way, 
suffering is the common treasure of souls, and after death we shall see unknown 
brethren whom we have unconsciously saved. And as whatsoever be the inten- 
tion of the Mass, a part is reserved for the priest, and as the priest lives by the 
altar, so the suffering Christian lives by the altar of his sacrifice. 

And now I would ask of you to look at a picture. Perhaps you have often 
seen it already—the Little Flower of Jesus with her radiant heavenly smile, 
standing before the gates of Paradise, her arms stretched out in the form of a 
cross and holding wide open her white Carmelite cloak under which are hidden 
a great multitude of little souls whom she has saved by her way of confidence 
and love. There are some who only see her roses. They have forgotten the long, 
sharp thorns that lie hidden in the stem. It was by suffering in silence that she 
worked her great apostolate, like her Divine Spouse, “ hidden and, as it were, 
despised.” But now that the little grain of wheat has fallen into the furrow, 
it brings forth much fruit. How that ought to encourage us to go on living our 
daily Mass—the continual immolation of self in union with the Divine High 
Priest. 

And then, one day the last Mass will be said, the last little soul will be saved, 
and we shall see God. And how better can T end than in the words of a young 
saint, St. Aloysius Gonzaga: “ We do not truly love unless we have an ardent 
and continual desire to suffer for our Love.” 
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he Griumph of Life 


He is risen !—henceforth for ever more 
Triumphs His Joy above all sadness ; Light 
Is deeper hence than darkness. He hath borne 
The burden of all suffering, did requite 
With Love’s largesse the-odious sum of hate 
So lavish. We know the limits of our pain, 
Depth of the awful chalice, crushing weight 
Of crown of thorns, and how far the strain 
Of limbs can stretch the cross—these did He gauge, 
Tasting the depths of darkness, sorrow, death, 
Repaying them with wide! excessive wage 
That we might know the bounds of Love hath breadth 
Beyond ; that though we drink the bitter lees 
Of suffering, Joy’s draught we cannot drain ; 
That Sion’s hill is high as Calvary’s Mount, 
And when death taketh Life, Love doth remain. 


Liam Bropry. 
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ND now we must get on, and of course, there is Bethlehem. It is perhaps 

A six miles from Jerusalem, and really I had meant to walk; then, under 

that sun, I just couldn’t, and eventually I hired a horse-cab, and was 

glad that the Arab trouble had put all the taxis off the roads. A horse-cab lets 
you see more. 

So to begin, I stopped the thing and turned and stared batk at Jerusalem. 
All the new city seemed somehow to have faded away, and I was looking at 
the ancient walls and towers; it all came so strangely true, if you see what I 
mean, and that is the old royal city of King David and df Christ the King and 
of the Ancient Jews and of the Ancient Romans. Even my six-mile road was 
coming true; here was an English military camp and here an English official 
with a theodolite, but here, too, was an Arab leading a donkey with a woman 
sitting on it and with her whole family trailing out behind in single-file. Then, 
with no motors and no tourists, I.seemed to have Bethlehem to myself that day, 
and really it astonished me very much. I am English, you see, and I had from 
childhood, always visualised the place in terms of an English village; under 
an Eastern sky, of course, and extra picturesque, but an English village for all 
that, and with a green and a well, and so forth. Then really Bethlehem is 
nothing of the sort. It is a small town built of stone at the top of a steep little 
hill; there are no Zionists there, and so no Arab troubles, and I walked into. the 
great church unmolested. There are Greeks and Armenians there, of course, 
but Bethlehem struck me as far more Catholic than Jerusalem, if again you can see 
what I mean. We have Salesians there and Christian Brothers and Franciscans 
and Missionaries of Mary and Carmelite Nuns and several other Orders of 
Religious, and when you go down into the silent crypt that is really the Stable, 
there are always people praying there. Bethlehem is not in the least the sort 
of place that keeps its religion for the tourist and laughs when his back is turned. 
Bethlehem itself is religion, and the Moslem Arab will perfectly respect the 
Christian pilgrim. The Arab, in my opinion, is a gentleman. 

Then I had meant to go south to Hebron and couldn't, and actually it wasn’t 
too easy going even east to Jericho and the Jordan. You want to see that 
Jericho road and you would begin to understand; it is a wonderful road, 
English-engineered and English-paid-for, perfectly metalled and perfectly graded. 
But it runs along the very edge of the Judean Wilderness, and there is a whole 
tangle of mountains absolutely unchanged since the beginning of Creation. 
There is no water, and nothing grows there; no soil and nothing but rock 
blazing almost red-hot under that sun. Nobody wants the Judean Wilderness 
and nobody has done anything to it since the world began; if there are any 
people there at all, they are brigands, and at intervals we English fly an aeroplane 
over just to have a look at things. Otherwise there is nothing, and you are 
alone on that road; every five miles or so there comes what we call a police- 
station and what is really a miniature fort, and you might see a couple of 
troopers on horse-back, and otherwise you will probably see nobody at all. Then 
your road is going down-hill, you know, and if you did not know then you soon 
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will, You remember that we talked about the train climbing up to Jerusalem 
from the coast, and actually the city is 2,700 feet over sea-level ; but then the 
Dead Sea, where we are now going, is 1,300 feet below sea-level, and the result 
is a drop of about 4,000 feet in something like an hour’s motor-drive. It’s a 
bit like being in an aeroplane, and the fall does something odd to your plood- 
pressure. Youll know about the down-hill all right, and ‘also about the heat. 
When you get to Jericho, the Arabs look like negroes ; generations of living there 
has done something to the pigments of their skin and they are practically black. 
You probably won't want to stop in that heat ; certainly Jericho may once have 
been a great and glorious city (and. actually counting the Crusaders’ time there 
have been three cities of Jericho), but to-day it is practically a wretched village 
of white-washed shacks. 

What you will want to see is 


the Dead Sea over to the right, and to begin 


THE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM. 
With a view of the procession on Christmas Day. 


with, it is a vast deal bigger than I had ever expected. It’s fifty miles long and 
it?s eleven miles across to the Mountains of Moab frowning down from the 
wilderness that we call Transjordania. They run steamers on the Dead Sea, 
and there is @ Zionist sea-side beach where I bathed from just for the experience ; 
it’s perfectly true, and you can’t sink. But it’s a prute of a job, and. it’s just 
like bathing in slime ; you come out all covered with salt crystals. The Accursed 
Sea, some ‘Arabs call it, and it looks it. That sun is positively malignant with 
heat ; there is nothing sparkling or gay about it, but it is a wicked heat. The 
bare mountains all round it look wicked, too, and of course those were the 
mountains of the Moabites, and they did some unpleasant things in the way of 
human sacrifice. The Wicked Cities of the Plain were down here, and the 
scholars think they know where they lie at the bottom of that S2a; but no one 
can be sure, because that Sea is too deep. Something awful once happened 
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there, with a great cataclysm of fire and then an earthquake, and the thing 
bursting its banks and over-running the Plain. 

And now youw’re turning back to the main road and now you're crossing our 
Allenby Bridge and are over the Jordan. 130 miles that river runs, and in its 
course it falls 3,000 feet ; with the centuries it has carved out a regular gorge, 
and our Bridge is hanging high above the water. It’s quite a narrow river, and 
you think that if you could climb down you could almost wade across ; actually 
you would be drowned, because the current would simply sweep you away. 
And now you have crossed the Bridge and are passing the Transjordanian 
Customs, and here is the Emir’s flag; that Emir Abdullah is of the same age 
as Mr. de Valera and myself, only he was born in Mecca, and his Transjordania 
is virtually an Arab and Moslem country, and no Zionist Jews need apply ! 
Now, politics you don’t want, and anyway, an Englishman writing in an Trish 
paper is probably safer without them. But Transjordania is semi-independent ; 
we English haven’t quite given up control, and so the high officials are British, 
and we keep an Air Force Squadron just behind the Royal Palace in case His 
Highness needs any advice. But you don’t see any mailed fist; no British 
policemen, except in an office at the very top, and actually you don’t see many 
people at all in Transjordania. It’s a wild country with hardly any roads, and. 
of course it was the Oultrejourdain of the old Crusaders ;* there are bits of their 
castles left all over the place, and there are bits of Greek remains and of Roman 
remains. The Jordan made no clear-cut line in the Bible, but there were Tribes 
that had to remain on the other side, and Transjordania comes all the time in 
Biblical history. There is Herod’s Castle down here, and the place where they 
beheaded St. John the Baptist. Even the capital city of Amman, where I 
stopped, was once Rabbath-Amman of the Bible.. 

A queer capital that is, and the oddest mixture of East and West. So you 
can see a modern traffic signal, and then a camel looking scornfully at it; there 
are the Emir’s Guards of his Arab Legion, and then an occasional British high 
officer, very polite and very unobtrusive indeed. There is the Philadelphia 
Hotel, with admirable Arab waiters to bring you English beer or Scotch whiskey, 
and then hanging over the door to the bar-room is an old map that some British 
officer must have forgotten to take away. “ Rolling Country Unfit for Tanks,” 
“Machine-Gun Lorries Might Possibly be Got Up Here,” that is its sort of 
information, and of course it is an old war-time intelligence map. That’s our 
famous Colonel Lawrence’s country, and I found one of Lawrence’s Arabs with 
a bit of English, and got him to take me a bit of the way into the real desert ; 
and then didn’t like it. That sun goes about 120° in the shade—and there is 
no shade. I’m sorry, but I believe I’m getting too old for the great Syrian 
Desert. 

Even a train out there is no joke, and so I was the only European passenger 
next day on the Hedjaz Railway that twice a week runs up to El Derda and 
the frontier of French Syria. It’s pretty awful; for hour after hour you trundle 
along a narrow-gauge line at about twelve miles an hour, and there is nothing 
to see but sun and sand and more sand and an occasional, yulture and perhaps 
a dead camel. And what would happen if the engine failed and that one single 
telegraph-line broke down? The answer is that you would die. I was glad 
when El Derda came, and then another French train, and in the end and after 
hours of it all, the great and wonderful city of Damascus. You see that place 
miles away; green trees, you know, standing up in the desert. There’s water 
there, and it was water that made Damascus, the world’s very oldest city. 

How big that place is, nobody knows ; you just couldn’t take a census down 
those rabbit-warren courts of the native city. But it’s a very great and 
wonderful place; a sort of human tiger, that was how it struck me, very 
marvellous to look at and not too safe to touch. I fancy the French know that ; 
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they keep a big enough garrison on tap. These streets jostle with French officers 
in immaculate uniforms, and filthy beggarg and lepers, and Italian Missionary 
Fathers; they had a military procession one night in nominal honour of Ste. 
Jeanne d’Arc, Patroness of the French Army, and I suspect it was really to 
remind Syrian agitators that the Republic still had some soldiers. Black 
Senegalese from Africa, Tirailleurs, Foreign Legion, Spahis on wonderful horses, 
Colonial Infantry, yellow Annamese from Cochin-China, bands and more bands 
and torches tossed up to the clash of the drums, that procession was pretty 
wonderful to watch, even if one did wonder just how deeply the Annamese and 
Africans felt about our St. Joan of Arc. It’s a gay city, too. No Puritanism 
about France, and no nonsense with American Protestant Missionaries, but it’s 
wide-open twenty-four hours a day and plenty of all-night cabarets for gay 
bachelor officers. A huge and wicked Oriental city, barely kept down by an 
enormous French garrison, that was how the place struck me. 


A TYPICAL VIEW OF THE RIVER JORDAN. 
Taken near the spot, pointed out by tradition, where Christ was Baptised. 


Then back to Haifa, and with no railway running for certain in the troubles, 
it means a car. That’s across the great desert road to the Mediterranean, and 
then up to your right you’ve got the snow. That’s Lebanon, and it stands up 
like a giant tower right from the edge of the desert. Now we’re climbing steeply, 
and now we're on top of some mountain ourselves, and what’s this water below 
us? Lake Houleh, is it? That’s the Waters of Merom of the Bible, and now 
we sink again to cross the Jordan frontier back into Palestine. But we're 
climbing again, and that must be the Sea of Galilee, with a sheer drop of about 
two thousand feet just an inch or two from the edge of the car. This place, 
by the map, must be Safed, an odd little town with about the oldest Jewish 
settlement in the world; hundreds of years ago when the Romans sacked 
Jerusalem there were a few poor Jews who got away. This was where they hid 
themselves, right up in the fastnesses of the Galilean Mountains. Of course ’'m 
back now under the Union Jack. Rosh Pina was the frontier; that was where 
the Palestinian Constabulary man looked at my passport and then at me. 
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Wasn’t I the man, he asked, who used to go knocking round Europe for the 
Wide World? And would I mind telling him how I really finished off down at 
Kraljevo in the Balkans? They had somehow lost the last number of the 
magazine. JI don’t care if I am poor; I have My Public! And then I think 
the man spoiled it all. In a hole like that, he said, where they saw perhaps two 
cars a week they would read just anything to pass the time away. 

I don’t care; I’ve done it. Even if I did get back to Victoria Station with 
elevenpence left out of a hundred-and-fifty pounds. I’m over fifty and Tm fat 
and I can’t stand over about 120° of heat. But I’ve done it, right through all 
the fighting and everything else. 

Haifa to Haifa and back to my Italian ship, right through Palestine and 
Transjordania and Syria, it’s only really about four hundred miles. But it is 
quite an important four hundred miles, encircling as it does, most of the history 
of the world and of the Lord and Saviour of the World. 
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Blessed Oliver Plunket 


PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE OF CANONISATION 


FTER his death at Tyburn, on July 11, 168], Blessed Oliver Plunket’s body was taken 
A to Germany, and two centuries later brought to Downside Abbey, England. The head 
was also taken to Germany by Father Corker, O.S.B., who somé& years later took it to 

Rome, where it was preserved at 8S. Sabina. In 1722 the then Archbishop of Armagh obtained. 
possession of the relic and gave it into the keeping of the Dominican nuns, at Drogheda, with 
whom it remained for two centuries. It is now enshrined at the Memorial Church in that town. 


BEATIFICATION. 


In 1886, Pope Leo XIII signed the necessary authorisation for the Introduction of 
Blessed Oliver’s Cause. Already the Irish people had fittingly celebrated the bicentenary of 
the Martyr-Primate’s death, when His Eminence Cardinal Logue blessed the foundations of 
the Oliver Plunket Memorial Church of St. Peter, Drogheda. The Beatification of the Martyr 
came in 1920. The whole Irish Nation rejoiced, for they looked on this signal honour as one 
done to a great national figure. Religious and_ civic celebrations were held throughout the 
country, and the nation was represented at the Beatification ceremony by the Irish Hierarchy, 
and the foremost Irish laymen of the day. 

For some years past the question of the Canonisation of Blessed Oliver Plunket has 
occupied a prominent place in matters of national importance in Ireland ; a certain indication 
of this being the amount of space devoted to the Martyr’s cause in secular newspapers and. 
in the programmes of Radio Athlone. 

A League of Prayer for the Canonisation of Blessed Oliver Plunket was founded in 1933, 
with the approval and blessing of His Eminence Cardinal MacRory, His Excellency the Apostolic 
Nuncio, and the Irish Hierarchy. The objects of the League include a wider diffusion of 
knowledge of the life and heroic death of Blessed Oliver, and the uniting of the Irish people 
in fervent prayer for the Martyr-Primate’s Canonisation. In 1934, Rt. Rev. Monsignor M. J. 
Curran, Rector, Irish College, Rome, was appointed Postulator of the Cause of Canonisation. 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor P. Lyons, P.P., V.G., Archdeacon of Armagh, was nominated Vice- 
Postulator, and became President of the League of Prayer. As President of the League, Mgr. 
Lyons is assisted by a Standing Committee, and by Priest-Directors appointed in all the 
dioceses. Two Annual Conventions of the League have been held. 

In the brief period of its existence the League of Prayer has spread even to remote districts. 
Five editions of a special leaflet and thousands of medals and badges have been distributed. 
Practical evidence of the widespread interest in the League and its objectives was recently 
forthcoming in the pilgrimages to the National Shrine at Drogheda, which, within three 
months, brought 40,000 pilgrims from distant parts of Ireland to venerate the relic of the Head. 
The pilgrims included many priests, members of the Hierarchy and the Cardinal Primate. 

It is the earnest hope of the Irish people that the Supreme Pontiff may soon be pleased 
to accord the privilege of Canonisation to Blessed Oliver, who may justly be described as one 
of the greatest of the sons of the‘ ‘ most faithful nation,” who died in asserting the rights of 
the See of Rome. Ireland has ever been loyal to the Vicars of Christ. Never in her long 
history has heresy or schism separated her from the Church of God. Saints without number 
she has had, confessors and holy women. Her faith has been sealed with the blood of countless 
martyrs. Yet but two Irish names have received the honour of formal canonisation ; the feast 
of neither is honoured in the Universal Church. Ireland—Island of Saints—looks anxiously 
to the day when the name of Oliver Plunket, heroic defender of the Faith, mighty champion 
of the Roman Primacy, will be added to the lists of canonised saints, the roll of the Church’s 
illustrious dead; and his memory—the memory of one maligned and persecuted and done 
to shameful death—finally and irrevocably vindicated, and crowned in the sight of all men, 
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strange consequences 


HEY said she married him for his money, but they were wrong. Still, 
her marrying of a rich man while still engaged to a poor one, was 
suspicious. But the real reason was never known, for though she was 
well aware of what even her best friends were saying and thinking about her, 
Betty Grable never in any way revealed the true reason for her marriage to 
Alexander Maclean, the millionaire manufacturer. And her silence was taken as 
further proof that it was the money and not the man, which had attracted her. 
She first met Maclean at the annual dance of the employees of United Metals 
Ltd., for which she worked as typist. She had gone there accompanied by her 
fiancé, Harry Easton, who was employed as a foreman in the foundry of the 
same firm. She had not noticed Maclean at all during the evening, until as 
she was about to depart, he came and asked her to dance with him. Maclean 
was a beautiful dancer, and Betty quite forgot Harry, till she saw him glaring 
angrily in her direction. He had gone to the cloakroom to fetch her cloak, and 
was apparently not overjoyed at finding her dancing with another man, on his 
return. When the dance ended Maclean asked: ‘‘ May I have the next dance, 
too?” Betty was undecided; Harry had been growing more and more 
impatient to judge by his expression. She tried to put her partner off with an 
excuse. ‘I’m sorry,” she said, “ but I’m afraid, I’m really too tired.” But 
Maclean was not to be put off so easily. ‘‘ Now, please,” he said, “it’s the last 
dance, and if it tires you too much, I should only be too glad to give you a 
lift home.” 

“ Oh, I’m afraid that’s impossible,” she said. ‘‘ You see, my friend is waiting 
yonder, and he seems a little impatient at the delay.” 

Maclean smiled. ‘From the way he was glaring at me, I fancied he was a 
friend of yours, so I included him in my invitation. Come on, there’s the music.” 

Reluctantly, Betty allowed Maclean to take her in his arms and pilot her 
gently to the strains of a waltz. She wasn’t sure how Harry would take the 
other man’s invitation. He would probably feel hurt, and angry at her. Still, 
there was no alternative now. These were the thoughts that ran through her 
mind as she danced, and Maclean must have found her a very dull partner. 

At last the dance was over. Together, Betty and Maclean made their way 
towards the sullen Harry. Betty spoke first. 

“Harry,” she said, ‘‘ my partner here has offered to give us a lift home, to 
make up for delaying you while we were dancing.” 

Harry bowed slightly. “It is an honour,” he said, a little sarcastically. 

Betty wisely ignored the sarcasm, and turning to Maclean, said: ‘ Your 
offer is very kind and we appreciate it.’”’ She paused: “ But, of course, you two 
don’t know each other. Harry,” she said, turning to him, “ allow me to introduce 
Mae eo But I don’t know your name.” 

Maclean smiled at her embarrassment. ‘‘ Alexander Maclean, at your service ” 
he said. ‘“ And now here is my chauffeur. He will show you to my car. I will 
follow in a moment.” 

Silently they followed the chauffeur into the street and entered the luxurious 
car. The luxuriousness of the car seemed to add to Harry’s gloom, and the 
journey home was a silent one. Betty sat between the two men, and when her 
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house was reached, Maclean got out and assisted her to alight. Sne thanked 
him again, but he waived aside her thanks. “JT am glad,” he said, “to have 
had the opportunity, and I hope we shall see more of each other.” 

Back in the car with Easton, Maclean mused, and all his thoughts were of a 
young fair-haired typist. Suddenly he spoke. “ You're a lucky man, Easton.” 
The other merely grunted. “ Your fiancée is very charming,” he continued, but 
the other did not reply, and Maclean relapsed into silence. 

At 5 o’clock sharp, two days later, as the offices of United Metals Ltd. began 
to empty, Alexander Maclean stood by his car waiting. At last he espied his 
quarry, and telling his chauffeur to depart, made towards the girl. He feigned 


surprise, but did not deceive her. ‘‘Good-evening, Miss Grable,” he said. 
“Fancy meeting you again, so soon!” 

She looked quietly at him. ‘I see you have taken to our mode of travel,” 
she said. 

Maclean laughed. “Yes. You see I did not wish any more barriers than 
I could help between us.” They walked on silently for a while. Then Maclean 
spoke. « 


‘“‘T hope you are not tired any longer,” he said. 

“No,” she answered, laughing softly, “‘ but I don’t think Harry has quite 
recovered. yet.” . 

“Tm sorry,” said Maclean, smiling softly, “that I should be the innocent 
cause of your quarrel, but, perhaps when you meet him to-night you will put 
things right.” ; : 

“Oh, everything will be all right, though not to-night. You see, he’s working 
late.” 

Maclean nodded, and mentally noted the fact. “I’m sorry. But perhaps 
you will let me take his place.” 

To his disappointment, Betty shook her head. “That would only make 
matters worse between us.” | 

Maclean nodded. ‘ Well, I hope you won’t object to our meeting now and 
then like this?” : 

Betty shook her head. “No! of course not.” 

As the days went by, Betty found that she was seeing more of Maclean than 
of Easton. Indeed she looked forward to those walks home from work, and 
was quite disappointed, if, as sometimes happened, he failed to appear. They 
had begun to use each other’s Christian names, and every dance which Betty 
and Easton attended, Maclean also attended, much to Harry’s annoyance ; for 
the two would spend a long time dancing together. Harry did not object to 
Betty dancing with other men, for being a bad dancer himself he realised that 
he could not expect Betty to dance with him alone. But, however, he did not 
think that she should ignore every other man in the room for Maclean. 

Despite all this, however, the date of Betty’s marriage with Easton drew 
rapidly nearer. It had been arranged that when Harry got his expected “rise ” 
in the summer, they would wed, but he had already got the rise, so the date 
of the marriage was brought forward, and was now arranged to take place in 
less than two months. Maclean was utterly unaware of this, for Betty had not 
the heart to tell him. It was only then that she realised that her friendship with 
Maclean should not have been allowed to develop. Time and time again, she 
tried to tell him of the actual position as they walked home together, but always 
her courage failed. ‘ 

Then one evening Maclean invited her and Harry to dinner in his home. 
“ Just a little dinner,” Maclean said, “ to celebrate my sister’s birthday.” Betty 
had not accepted there and then, leaving it to Harry to decide. Harry accepted, 
and when a formal invitation in writing came, she wrote accepting. “*"Pwill 
give us an opportunity of meeting the right people,” Harry declared. 
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Unfortunately, when the evening of the dinner came, Harry found himself 
unexpectedly detained at work. It was unexpected, because at the time the 
Firm was going through a lean period. However, it effectively prevented Harry 
from meeting the right people. Betty, then, was undecided whether she should 
go or not. Harry’s absence made it difficult for her to go, but here was her 

opportunity to tell Maclean of her approaching marriage. So she went, when 
Maclean’s car came for her. 

The dinner-party was a huge success. Alice Maclean was a wonderful hostess, 
and soon put Betty at her ease. Maclean himself was quiet, a fact that was 
commented on more than once. At last when the dinner was over, Maclean drew 
Betty aside and took her into a small room, motioning her to a seat beside the 
fire. Then he sat nervously opposite her. “ Betty,” he commenced, ‘ there is 
something I want to say to you, something I’ve wanted to say to you for a long 
time. Betty,’ he whispered, hoarsely, ‘“ will you marry me ? 

For a few moments Betty was too stunned to reply. Then she stammered, 
weakly: ‘‘ But—but it’s impossible, you're not a Catholic.” 

Maclean looked hopefully at her. 

“Yes, I told you that once, but darling, l’'d willingly become a Catholic if 
you’d only promise me.” 

For a while Betty rose and walked to the window. Maclean watched her in 
silence. Then he rose and went over beside her. 

“My dear,” he said, “ I’m sorry if I have offended you, but let me explain. 
I have loved you ever since that night I drove you home, and every day P’ve met 
you since I’ve been wanting to tell you I loved you. But I was afraid to speak 
and, tell you who I really was until I wanted you so much that I had to speak. 
You know my name, but you don’t know that Alex Maclean is the millionaire 
owner of United Metals and your own boss.” 

Betty started, but before she could speak, Maclean continued : 

“ To-night I meant to ask you if you could learn to love me, so I had to keep 
Easton out of the way. That is why he is working overtime to-night. I suppose 
it was a mean trick, but everything depended on your answer. Betty, I love you 
more than anything in the world. Won't you say youll marry me?” 

The girl faced him, much disturbed. ‘“ Alex!” she said, “I’m afraid I have 
spoiled everything. You have been very kind to me, and I like you very much, 
but you see I am engaged to Harry, and our wedding takes place in a few weeks’ 
time. I should have told you of this, but I didn’t.” 

She turned away and wept softly. Maclean stood, a little dumbfounded. 
He spoke. ‘‘ Ahd do you love him?” 

Betty was a trifle undecided. ‘T_T think so.” 

Maclean placed his hands on her shoulders. ““My dear, I want to tell you 
again that I love you sincerely, and my only thought is for your happiness. 
But if it is only religion that’s against our marrying, I would willingly become 
a Catholic. If, however, you love Easton, forget I ever mentioned love to you. 
But remember, if ever you should be in difficulties, 1 am always ready to help.” 

Betty smiled in a bleak sort of way. “ Your kindness only makes it all the 
harder for me to decide.” 

Maclean looked a little more hopefully at the girl. “ Please do not try to 
decide until you have had more time ; and now our guests will be wondering 
what has happened to their host. Come along, let’s join them.” 

Betty paused. ‘I’m afraid Pm not in the mood for gaiety to-night, Alex. 
Please drive me home.” 

Maclean looked. disappointed. “* Please stay a little longer, dear, and meet 
my guests. Then, after a while, you may leave quite easily.” 

Betty agreed, but did not remain long. As she was leaving, Alice Maclean 
bade her good-night, and whispered : “‘T hope you said ‘ yes*.” 
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Betty smiled, but shook her head. 

Alice seemed disappointed. “I hope you'll change your mind,” she said, 
“ Alex has set his heart on marrying you. It will break his heart if you refuse.” 

Betty’s mind was in a whirl as she drove home. These two men meant so 
much to her, and she meant all in all to them. And soon she would have to 
hurt one of them grievously. What a frightful dilemma she was in. A tear 
flowed down her cheek, but she brushed it roughly aside. She would pretend 
that she had enjoyed herself, and keep her troubles to herself. 

‘At last she was at home, and she entered quickly, meaning to go to her room 
at once, but Harry was waiting for her, a fierce scowl on his face. Immediately 
she entered, he faced her, and without a greeting, said: “I hope Mr. Maclean 
told you how he managed to keep me out of the way!” 

Betty did not reply. She was tired and worried and was not in a mood for 
argument. She tried to soothe the young man, but Harry refused to be soothed. 
At length, in exasperation, she burst forth: “ Your insinuations against Mr. 
Maclean’s honour and mine are worthy only of contempt.” « 

And with that she left him, and went to her room, but there was little sleep 
for her that night. She spent the night searching for the solution of a problem 
that at dawn she gave up as insoluble. The next day she did not go to work. 
Instead, she sought the comfort of the confessional, the refuge of all suffering 
souls, where weary burdens are laid aside. 

Father Cyril, to whom she went, was a favourite with the women. He 
understood their weaknesses, and always seemed to have a solution for their 
troubles. His kindly and sensible advice had brought much happiness into the 
lives of those who poured out their troubles to him. He listened quietly to the 
story Betty unfolded, interrupting now and then to ask a little question. When 
she bad finished, he remained silent for a while, stroking his chin, meditatively. 
At last he spoke : 

“ Why ” he asked, “did you not tell Mr. Maclean of your approaching mar- 
riage with Easton?” 

Betty paused. “I don’t know, Father,” she answered, ‘“ except that I had 
grown to like him, and to enjoy his company. I was afraid that if I told him, 
I would lose his friendship.” 5; 

The old priest nodded. “Do you love Maclean?” was his next question. 

Betty paused again. “ No,” she said, “ but I respect him.” 

Fr. Cyril watched her keenly. “Do you love Easton?” he asked. 

Again Betty did not reply at once. “‘ Sometimes I think I do ” she answered, 
“and sometimes I don’t feel so sure.” 

Fr. Cyril remained silent for a while. Then he spoke softly and in a fatherly 


€. 

“My child,” he said, “I am very glad you came to me with your troubles, 
for I am always here to help and to advise. But, remember, I cannot make 
your decision for you—you, yourself, must do that. But T will advise you and 
guide you in making that decision. 

“ Now, first and foremost, it seems to me that each man has an equal place 
in your affections, and Easton, only because Maclean arrived late on the scene. 
You have promised Easton to marry him, and this is a promise that you should 
not break, except for very grave reason. Marriage is a sacrament into which 
you enter, voluntarily, with another, so that you_may live happily together, 
and bring up your children in the fear and love of God. If it is only because of 
your promise that you wish to go on with the marriage, and not because you 
think that your happiness depends on such a marriage, then I think you would 
be justified in breaking your promise. Do you think you could be happy with 
Easton? Do you think you could make a success of your marriage with him ? 
That is the question for you to answer. ; 

“Then there is the other man. He is willing to become a Catholic for you. 
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If you marry him, you may be the means of his salvation, and the salvation of, 
who knows, how many others. For with his wealth, his position, his influence, 
consider what a power for good Maclean would be in the world. I have learned 
to know you, my dear, and I know Mr. Maclean through various reports I have 
heard of him. I know he is a man of honour, and I know your strength of 
character. Otherwise I would not, under any circumstance, advise a mixed 
marriage, as in a way, yours would be. But I am confident here. Alexander 
Maclean loves you, for he is ready to make sacrifices for you. You say you 
respect him. Well, with the comradeship which marriage gives, that respect 
will soon turn to love. 

“You have my advice, my dear. You must now make your decision. You 
will be misrepresented. People will say you married him for his money. Bear 
all these insults in silence. Let no one know that it was the soul of the man 
you loved and not his body or his wealth. God will bless you, for a good deed 
well done is never forgotten.” 

Soon after they were married. A little while later, a son and heir was born 
to them. Fr. Cyril it was who baptised it. Later, he went to see its mother. 
He found a radiant Betty awaiting him. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, “ig everybody happy?” 

A little shadow crossed her face. ‘‘ Harry is still hurt. He believes, like 
everybody else, that it is the money I was after. I tried to explain, but he 
would not listen.” : 

“And your husband?” prompted the priest. 

“He thinks I loved him.” 

The priest then said, slyly: “ And they were both wrong.” 

Betty wrinkled her brow. ‘“] wonder, Father,” she said, “I thought I did 
not love him, but now I feel as though I’d loved him always.” 

The old priest rose to go. 

“Pather :” said the girl, “ 'm supremely happy.” 

The priest blessed her and smiled. 

“ God never forgets a good deed well done” he said. 
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Verdant valleys, sunny azure skies— 
The pageantry of summer met the eyes 
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> When her glance i 
She raised up from her WEAVING ; 3 
Yet, the lance | 
That Simeon’s words created in her heart 
Drove deeply, from the pain she ne'er would part : 
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‘Twas always thus : shadows slanted o’er 

; Her path at every turn; ay, more and more 

As time passed pain increased— 

For her Child 

% In strength and grace was growing ; 

( Meek and mild, 

i His beauty gladdened all who gazed on Him 

i Yet, ’midst her gladness Mary’s eyes grew dim : 
For darkly outlined ’gainst the golden air 

The vision of a Cross rose stark and bare. - - - 
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OTHER HILARION had a University Degree, and was one of the 
M convent’s most successful teachers. She was typical of the modern 
_ spirit in all that related to her professional duties as a teacher. She 
was noted for her power of accurately gauging the qualities and capacities of 
each girl under her care, and in guiding them along the lines of their natural 
bent. Not quite thirty-two, she looked older, for her whole-hearted preoccupation 
in her duties had left a mark of seriousness on her face which belied her years. 
Mother Hilarion enjoyed nothing more than an occasional quiet chat with 
Mother Stanislaus. Mother Stanislaus was a typical example of & past genera- 
tion. Approaching seventy-eight. years of age, she was still hale and active, 
and took a deep interest in the convent garden, particularly that section of the 
green-house in which the cactus, in all shapes and varieties, flourished. She 
usually came off victorious in her encounters with Matty Heffernan, the convent 
gardener, whose objection to cactus growths was as strong and unyielding as 
Mother Stanislaus’ liking for them. “ Only that she’s Mother Stanislaus, and 
fifty years in the convent,” complained Matty to Sister Ursula, “I’d open my 
mind fully to her about all them cactuses. For five years I’ve put up with them, 
but as time passes she’s getting worse and worse with the effects she produces 
with them. Cactuses, to my way of thinkin’, should be consigned to the bonfire 
with cabbage stumps and other refuse from the kitchen garden. They are 
unnatural freaks of plant life. They are stunted, deformed atrocities, that climb 
up out of pots and make a man feel he has the delirium traymins when he looks 
at them.” ; 

In spite of his strong prejudice, however, Matty, for Mother Stanislaus’s sake, 
took the greatest pains with her favourite plants, and reported promptly to her 
the appearance of a new specimen above the mould. One day he reported the 
appearance of a fresh specimen to Mother Stanislaus, as she sat with Mother 
Hilarion on a seat in front of the convent cemetery. 

“ What is it like, Matty?” asked Mother Stanislaus. 

“Well, Mother Stanislaus,’ answered Matty, “at the moment ’tis like a 
deformed pumpkin with a nose on it, covered with spiky whiskers, but heaven 
knows how ’tis going to grow up.” 

“ Dealing with Matty,” said Mother Stanislaus, when he-had left, ‘it is well 
to be diplomatic with him for the welfare of ‘ them cactuses’ as he calls them.” 

“ Matty is a good and faithful servant,” said Mother Hilarion, “ but somewhat 
stubborn at times. I like him, nevertheless.” 

“So do I,” said Mother Hilarion, “and as for his stubbornness, Mother 
Hilarion, you surely do him an injustice. The most obstinate mule that ever 
advanced backwards or edged sideways, when one wished the animal to move 
straight ahead, is sweet reasonableness itself compared with Matty. If Matty 
were a statesman, his indomitable will and unshaken determination would be 
writ large in the pages of history. As he is only the convent gardener we call 
his great quality pigheadedness, or, as you put it, ‘somewhat stubborn.’ You 
do not fully appreciate Matty’s great quality, Mother Hilarion. You do not 
know him as long as I do.” 

“ Quite true, Mother Stanislaus,” said Mother Hilarion. 
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“Mother Agatha, who is buried over there in the left-hand corner,” continued 
Mother Stanislaus, “ had the distinction of being Matty’s teacher when he was 
a boy. Gentle and kind to all her boys in St. J oseph’s Infant School, Matty 
Heffernan was beyond her. Of course, Mother Hilarion, you, whose text books 
and reading-matter are all so up to date, can scarcely appreciate at their full 
worth the choice literary gems in the reading books of fifty years ago. I know 
and remember them because I was brought up on them, if I may use the 
expression. In the first book of lessons there was a story commencing ‘“‘ Ned 
put his leg in a Tub.” I remember the disappointment it caused my childish 
mind, because, beyond this thrilling opening statement, there was not another 
word about Ned. Well, Matty got on finely until he came to that lesson, and if 
you believe me, Mother Hilarion, although poor Mother Agatha used most angelic 
patience, a quantity of bull’s-eyes, and a bamboo rod, she could not induce 
Matty to leave the tub. He became, as you remarked about him, somewhat 
stubborn, and refused to budge.” 

“You need not of course jump to the conclusion, Mother Hilarion, that 
Matty did not excel in other things although he failed to reach the heights of 
_ pure scholarship. -In elocution, he was unsurpassed—in his own way. Now, 
-elocution is a delightful gift or art, or whatever you choose to call it, within 


bounds, let us say, but Matty’s elocution always went out of bounds. With a 


sigh of despair, poor Mother Agatha once confided to me that Matty was forever 
waiting in his class for a chance to elocute, whilst Mother Agatha, who knew 
and suffered from his gift, was determined that the chance never came his way. 


“ Matty’s Professor of Elocution was a retired Lance-Corporal who had fought 
in the Crimean War—and won it too, the poor man, though the high-up officers 
got all the credit of his work. He was the town bell-man for fifteen years, and 
his voice was so powerful that ‘twas a common saying around Ballymore that 
‘twas enough to disturb the clouds and bring down the rain. What Pensioner 
Duffy did not know about the art of elocution was not worth knowing, and in 
voice-production he was an easy winner, for no one within the ring of Ireland 
could produce such another voice as his. Pensioner Duffy was likewise something 
of a poet, and if he forgot a verse, OF even two, in reciting the works of Moore 
or Mangan, he never hesitated to fill in the blanks with pieces of his own 
composition. Unfortunately, whilst teaching Matty, the Pensioner lost his 
Recitation Book, andsthe result was that most of Matty’s recitations contained 
generous doses of Pensioner Duffy. There came a day when the Reverend 
Mother had some visitors to the convent, and she took them around the different 
schoolrooms on’a tour of inspection. They entered St. Joseph’s and, as ill-luck 
would have it, the eyes of the Reverend Mother alighted on Matty Heffernan. 

“Matty,” said the Reverend Mother, “ your mother tells me that you are 
very good at reciting. Let us hear you.” 

‘Boor Mother Agatha gasped, but she had to stand and listen, for Matty, 
ever ready to show his powers, had already started on ‘ Young Casiabanca ’ : 


“The boy stood on the burning deck 
His feet were covered with blisters, 
The roaring flames enveloped him, 
And singed his hair and whiskers. 
The flames rowled on: ie 


But at this point poor Mother Agatha got the palm of her hand firmly planted 
over Matty’s mouth, and happily put an end to the further rowling of the flames, 
and stopped the conflagration at the whiskers.” 

Once more Mother Stanislaus closed her eyes and looked solemn, whilst 
Mother Hilarion broke into a ringing peal of laughter as she arose from her seat. 
Passing the greenhouse she looked in and saw Matty Heffernan tenderly patting 
the mould on Mother Stanislaus’s favourite plants. 
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Nore—These two pages, though by no means intended exclusively for members of the 
Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, should be regarded by them as their own 
special section of The Cross. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PASSION AND CONSEQUENCES. 


the power of God and 


the wisdom of God.” 
1 Cor. I. 25. 


XXVIII—Jzsvus DELIVERED UP TO THE JEWS: PILATE’S OWN END. 

When the Jews told Pilate they would take the Blood of Jesus on themselves 
and their children, and “ Pilate thenceforward sought to release Him,” the mob 
had grown tired of the hesitating, temporising Governor and now “they were 
instant with loud voices that He might be crucified” (Luke, XXIII, 23). 

The chief priests and rulers had been in consultation while Jesus and Pilate 
were alone in the hall, and had fixed on a new plan of attack that would involve 
Pilate himself. They now met him with the challenge: “If thou release this 
man thou art not Caesar’s friend. For whosoever maketh himself a king, 
speaketh against Caesar” (John, XIX, 12). 

Pilate saw in this a menace to himself. They would accuse him to Caesar ; 
representing him as the supporter of a pretender to the throne of the Jewish 
Province; and Pilate had this day learned how resourceful they could be in 
faking-up charges. This weakened him again. He knew Caesar, the merciless 
tyrant with unlimited power, caring for no man; showing favour or wreaking 
vengeance anywhere and on anyone, as the mood swayed him. 

“© Now when Pilate had heard these words, he brought Jesus forth and sat 
down on the judgment seat, in the place that is called Lithostrotus, and in 
Hebrew, Gabbatha. “And it was the parasceve of the Pasch about the sixth 
hour; and he said to the Jews: Behold your King”... . This was a change 
from ‘“ Behold the Man.” 

With ferocious tenacity of purpose they met him again with the cry : “ Away 
with Him: Away with him: Crucify Him.” 

“ Pilate said to them: ‘Shall I crucify your King?’” 

“The chief priests answered: ‘We have no king but Caesar Ae 

That finished Pilate. ... He knew they were liars ; they did not acknowledge 
Caesar’s dominion, but he saw the threat against himself. 

“Then therefore he delivered Jesus to them to be crucified” (John XIX). 

Having thus sacrificed justice to expediency, Pilate retired, and for a time 
probably felt relieved that the trial was over; but such a mind as his would 
soon revert back to opportunities he had lost for want of firmness ; he had been 
beaten where he could have won; and the thought would linger and be 
humiliating. And how was he to face his wife ? She had interfered with sound 
advice to brace him up, and now he must appear before her a dishonoured man. 

But his troubles were not to end even here; he was not to get rid of his 
worry about Jesus yet. Six different messengers or deputations were to break 
in on his reflections six different times, this afternoon and to-morrow. First : 
When the Cross would be erected and the priests see the title “Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews,” they would rush back to him in fury, demanding 
it to be changed. Then others would come demanding the breaking of the legs. 
Next, Joseph of Arimathea begging for the dead Body ; and this would require 
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of him to send for the Centurion. The Centurion was to come, and as he 
confessed publicly that Jesus “ was indeed the Son of God” his report would 
still further disturb Pilate. Then in the morning was to come the deputation 
requesting the sealing of the Sepulchre ; and finally and most terrible of all, on 
Easter Sunday morning would come the startling news of the Resurrection, and 
the intriguing priests back again with bribery and threats to get the matter 
hushed up. 

Since Pilate has been so prominent in our past few meditations, and we are 
now about to dismiss him from our thoughts, we may pause here for a glance 
at his character. As he exhibited Jesus to the Jews, saying ‘“‘ Behold the Man,” 
so let Pilate now stand forward that we may behold what manner of man he was. 

He seems to have been a man of natural refinement, and of honest though 
not very high ideals. We must infer that he had some ability, else he had not 
been appointed Governor of Judea. He had got himself pushed on, and then 
by marriage, getting bound over to the Imperial interests, he found himself in 
a job too big for him, and responsible to the ruthless Caesar for carrying it 
through. 

Knowing his own inferiority made him feeble and hesitant at times ; and then 
suddenly recollecting his responsibility he would try to be strong, and as usually 
happens with weak men, he only succeeded in being stubborn; and after 
yielding up good opportunities, tried to remedy these mistakes by hasty decisions 
that only weakened his authority the more. 

Pilate very soon had to suffer for this instability.. Three years later he was 
accused to Caesar by these same Jews: he was summoned to Rome for trial, 
and on their charges was condemned to exile near Vienna, where he died. 
Grace sought him out there... . Tertullian says he had been a Christian since 
the trial “in the fugitive, impotent longings of his soul”; and the Abyssinian 
Church has even placed his name in its Litany of the Saints. 

Anyhow, so far as we are concerned and however we may blame him, we 
are grateful to Pilate for bringing out as he did, the innocence of Jesus, and 
officially proclaiming it to the world: And it would be in keeping with the 
charity of Jesus, if He did save Pilate’s soul in the end. 


THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 
Behold the Man !sJesus, Son of Mary: Teacher of truth, model of sanctity. 
Behold what men have done to the gentle, generous Saviour of mankind. 
Behold selfish men disclaiming Jesus ; they want no king but Caesar. 
Behold the result of jealousy, ingratitude, cruelty, weakness and fear. 
Behold the weak man yielding up Jesus to the forceful will of sinners. 
Behold the gradual degradation of conscience, resulting in deliberate serious sin. 


PRAYER 
O Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Who for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and suffered 
under Pontius Pilate” when I ‘behold Thee, scourged, crowned with thorns, exhibited to excite 
pity, and thus rejected by the Jews, T realize to some extent what Thou hast suffered for me. 
T have preferred my passions to Thee, and yielded against my conscience when tempted 
by others. O Jesus, O Man of Sorrows, grant me sorrow for my sins and a firm resolution 
of amendment. Remove from my heart every evil desire, and every ambition except to have 
Thee for my King, my thorn-crowned Saviour, Who loved me and delivered Thyself for me. 


REV. FATHER HUBERT. CP. 
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NE of the most wide- 
spread and effective 
of modern calumnies 

against the Church is that 
which declares Her to be the 
guardian of capitalism and 
the oppressor of the working- 
classes. Wherever Commu- 
nism rears its ugly. head the 
cynical propagators of that 
philosophy, knowing the 
Church to be its one effective 
rival for the allegiance of 
men, find it convenient: to 
gull the ignorant and preju- 
diced with this falsehood. 
Had these poor misguided 
ones a knowledge of history, 
they would see the Church 
as the age-long champion of 
the poor and oppressed from 
the time of the Roman 
Empire onwards; had they 
an acquaintance with the 
social theory of the last fifty 
years they would know that 
the rights of Labour’ had 
been championed by that 
very Papacy which they are 
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Leader in Gatholic Social Thought. taught to consider the bul 
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are a closed book, and for that, not the Church indeed, but Catholics must take 
a-Share of the blame _ For we have all been slow in making known to the people 
the social teaching of the Popes, and many of us have been sinfully slow in 
applying it. If the downtrodden masses are to be saved from the destruction 
into which Communism will lead them, we must show by our actions that the 
Church of Christ is the Church of the Poor and stand as firmly as He stood against 
injustice and oppression. 

Fortunately there have been in every European country in these modern days 
men who have fulfilled their Christian duty with such courage that the poor 
have risen up and blessed them. Such'a man was Henry Edward Manning, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, in nineteenth-century England. Born in 
1808, of gentle blood, and educated at Harrow and Oxford, he took Anglican 
Orders, and seemed destined to a life of useful activity in the ecclesiastical, 
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political and social spheres to which his upbringing, abilities and influential 
connections fitted him. But the Hand of God closed round Henry Manning. 
The famous “ Gorham Case,” in which a heretic was presented to a living in the 
Establishment, opened his eyes to the fact that the Church of England was no 
Divine but a human society, and rejecting all worldly considerations, he threw 
up his career, and in 1851 was received into the Church. There followed studies 
in Rome, culminating in the priesthood and return to work in the archdiocese 
of Westminster. Cardinal Wiseman was quick to see the worth of the new priest, 
who soon became his right-hand, obtaining experience which fitted him above 
all others to succeed to the See of Westminster in 1865 as the choice of Pope 
Pius IX himself, from whom, ten years later, he received. the red hat. 

For twenty-seven years Manning ruled his See, and they were uniformly 
years of struggle. Essentially a fighter, he turned from one conflict to the next, 
leading the demand for the decree of Papal Infallibility in 1870, supporting the 
Trish claims to Home Rule, fighting for the Catholic schools, promoting the cause 
of temperance. But of all the causes which he espoused, perhaps the most far- 
reaching was his championship of the rights of Labour. 

“T Joved Christ, and so learned to love the people for whom He died,” said 
the Cardinal on one occasion, thus summing up his attitude to the social problems 
of his day. It must be remembered that the nineteenth century was a time of 
great industrial activity in England, when Capital attained to its highest power 
and Labour was beginning to organise in self-defence. While the majority of 
upper and middle-class people looked with fear and distrust upon the Trade 
Union movement, Manning saw in it a legitimate attempt to better the conditions 
of working-men, and realised that Labour was destined to become a power 
which would be either an ally or an enemy to the Church in her struggle for 
souls. Hence, while the timid and the short-sighted deprecated his action, he 
appeared on the public platform when opportunity offered to defend the rights 
of working men and women and to show them that the Church was not unmindful 
of the justice of their cause. ; 

His first public action on behalf of Labour was his appearance in 1872 on 
the platform of Exeter Hall to support a motion of sympathy with the agricultural 
labourers, whose wages and conditions of work were intolerable. Writing .to 
Gladstone on the subject, he said: “ Why cannot you do these things for the 
labourer? Prohibit the labour of children under a certain age. Compel the 
payment of wages in money. Regulate the number of dwellings according to 
the population of the parishes. Establish tribunals of arbitration in counties 
for questions between labour and land. ....” And in the years 1878-9 he was 
a subscriber to Joseph Arch’s union of agricultural labourers. When addressing 
a meeting of the Leeds mechanics in 1874 he attacked the “ piling up of wealth 
like mountains” and enunciated the basis of Labour’s claim to partnership with 
Capital in the words: “I claim for Labour, and the skill which is always 
acquired by Labour, the rights of Capital. It is Capital in its truest sense.”” 

On account of his Labour and Irish sympathies, Manning exerted a strong 
influence on American Catholics, by whose Bishops he was regarded as an adviser 
and friend. Consequently, he became involved in the controversies surrounding 
Henry George, the American author of Social Problems and Progress and Poverty. 
The two men met on one occasion, and the Cardinal expressed his agreement 
with much of George’s thesis, while making clear the essential distinction between 
Catholic social theory and Socialism in the statement : “‘T believe that the law 
of property is founded on the law of nature, and that it is sanctioned in revelation, 
declared in the Christian law, taught by the Catholic Church, and incorporated 
in the civilisation of all nations.” During the years 1885-6, largely inspired by 
George’s theories, the working classes of America, including many Catholics, 


were organising “The Knights of Labour,” a union which was condemned by 
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the Canadian hierarchy and about to be condemned by the Holy Office of Rome. 
Cardinal Gibbons, the Primate of the United States, appealed to Rome against 
the ban, and with the powerful assistance of Manning, won his case, and in so 
doing preserved the unity of the Church in his country. 

It was in England, however, that the Cardinal achieved his greatest triumphs. 
He realised that if Christians failed to take up the cause of the oppressed, the 
latter would turn to violence, and after the Trafalgar Square riot on “ Bloody 
Sunday,” 1887, he wrote: ‘The combination of Socialists and the outcast 
population, which is our rebuke, sin, shame, scandal, and will be our scourge, 
is a misrepresentation of law and liberty and justice. The appeal to physical 
force is criminal and immoral—venial in men maddened by suffering, but 
inexcusable in others.” To the rich and powerful he pointed out the fate that 
would deservedly be theirs if they refused to amend social conditions, but The 
Times described his declaration that a man has the right to work or eat as ‘‘a 
wild proposition,” while the politicians and political economists clung to the 
policy of laissez faire by which their stuffy little world had been built up. 

This brings us to the London Dock Strike of August 1889, «an industrial 
struggle watched by Capital and Labour all over Britain and beyond. Conditions 
of work and rates of pay being deplorable, some public sympathy with the 
dockers was aroused, the Government became alarmed and troops were held in 
readiness. Manning entered the arena when the prospect of starvation was 
facing the strikers, who had no “ Strike Fund” to draw upon. He threatened 
and cajoled the Dock Directors, but had afterwards to admit that he had never 
‘preached to so impenitent a congregation.” Then day after day, from ten in 
the morning till seven or eight at night, the old man of eighty-two spent in going 
between the two parties and attending meetings of the Committee of Reconcilia- 
tion. When a settlement seemed in sight, the increase in wages demanded by 
the dockers having been agreed upon, negotiations broke down upon the point 
of fixing the date for the increase, and the Lord Mayor and the Anglican Bishop 
of London withdrew. Alone, on September 10th, Manning drove down to Poplar 
to meet the men on their own ground; alone, for two hours he argued, pleaded. 
and threatened ; at last, by dint of calling upon the loyalty of the Irish Catholic 
dockers, he secured agreement to a compromise favourable to the strikers’ case. 
Four days later the Directors gave their assent to the settlement : the “ Cardinal’s 
Peace’ was signed. Organised Labour, securing its first great triumph over 
evil conditions by the aid of a Prince of the Church, was not ungrateful : an 
address from the dockers contained the words: ‘‘ When we remember how your 
Eminence, unasked and. unsolicited, under the weight of four score and two years, 
came forward to mediate between master and man... . we seem to see a father 
in the midst of a loving and well-loved family rather than the ordinary mediator 
or benefactor in the thick of a trade dispute.” The Cardinal was said by the 
Press to have won the “ primacy of England”; Tom Mann and Ben Tillett, 
the dockers’ leaders, paid him tributes of love and respect ; Champion, a 
secularist, declared that “If the Cardinal told me to cut my hair in a tonsure 
I should do it”; and in 1937, at a commemorative dinner organised by the 
survivors of the strike, Mgr. Hinsley, Manning’s successor in the See of West- 
minster, was invited as the guest of honour. 

During the remaining five years of his life, Manning was in constant demand 
as arbitrator in industrial disputes, and thanks to his prestige a satisfactory 
settlement was reached in a number of cases. He realised that the principle of 
arbitration, which had been justified in 1887, was society’s protection against 
revolution, and he wrote: ‘We have been under the despotism of Capital. 
The union of labourers is their only shelter, and the Capitalists have now wisely 
formed a union of their own. This is altogether legitimate, and it has rendered 
the intervention of a third party necessary to peace and fair play on both sides.” 
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To Socialism his attitude was of necessity indefinite since the term had at that 
time no strict connotation and was certainly in no way connected with that 
anti-religious policy to which it has in our time become in many places subservient. 
Yet he made one discerning statement on the subject when he wrote : * All 
just legislation must be social that is conservative of human society. But 
Socialism seems to me to denote an abnormal treatment of social needs and of 
Society itself. Socialism is to Society what rationalism is to reason.” 

It remains to mention Manning’s part in the inspiration of Leo XITs 
enlightened social policy. The social congresses held at Liége in 1886 and 1887, 
showed the mind of progressive Catholics on the Labour Question, and Manning’s 
letter to the congress contained statements which appeared in similar terms in 
the encyclical Rerum Novarum of 1891. In Manning, the Pope of the * Workers’ 
Charter” saw a spirit akin to his own, and a courageous social reformer who, 
with other prominent Catholics of like mind in other countries, had prepared 
the way for his enunciation of the rights of labouring men. Of the encyclical, 
the Cardinal wrote: “Since the Divine words ‘I have compassion on the 
multitude’ were spoken in the wilderness, no voice has been heard throughout 
the world pleading for the people with such profound and loving sympathy for 
those who toil and suffer, as the voice of Leo XIII.” 

On January 14th, 1892, the great Cardinal died, and when, a week later, his 
body was carried from Brompton Oratory to Kensal Green through the foggy 
streets of the London where he had worked for forty years, thousands of working- 
men marched behind the Bishops and Peers who followed the coffin. The poor 
of England had not forgotten the People’s Cardinal. 


Note.—I wish to express my indebtedness for much of the material of the foregoing article 
to Mr. Shane Leslie’s Henry ‘Edward Manning, His Life and Labours.—R. A. E. C. 
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Like a fountain crystal-clear 
In the parched spirit springing, 
Like a radiant golden bird 

* In life’s twilight hedgerows singing, 

Lives the thought that on a day 

For us planned by Christ’s sweet grace 

In His realm of Light unending 

We may look upon His Face. 


None of all Eve’s children here, 
Howsoever fate-defying, 

But upon his road shall fall 
Shades of hope defeated dying ; 
None of all the sons of men 
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But that one shall find him out. 


Yet “gainst all discouragements, 
Flower of all His wondrous Seven 
Gifts, the Spirit to us gives 

That most singing thought of Heaven. 
Armoured with it as we go 

Down life’s all-uncharted road, 

Sweet shall be our pilgrim-faring. 
Light the pressure of earth’s load. 
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HERE was no doubt about it; Jim Cochrane was genuinely fond of the 
lovely Irish colleen who presided over the tobacco kiosk in Little Shrews- 
bury Square. She was a dark, little person, with a strawberry-and-cream 

complexion, but she resented “ free speech ” on the part of strangers. The Irish 
lads in that area used to call her their “ dark Rosaleen.” Jim was short, stiff 
and sturdy, and, although he allowed his hair to grow wild and unruly, he was 
timidity personified where women were concerned. 

In spite of the fact that he was a conscientious non-smoker, Jim would call 
every morning at the kiosk for a packet of cigarettes. It was the only way to 
gain a brief conversation with the girl who had captured his heart. 

Now, he hadn’t been living long in New Cross, but he.had formed a fast 
friendship with John Degan, who alone in the town knew his past history. For 
Jim was exceedingly modest. One Saturday afternoon, they were on their way 
to a football match when Jim broached the subject which was playing havoc 
with his mind. 

“Why do they call Mary Mechan ‘dark Rosaleen? ?” 


John smiled: “Ireland is sometimes referred to as ‘the lovely Kathleen 
ni Houlihan,’ or ‘dark Rosaleen ’.”’ 
“T see.... Rather a nice girl, isn’t she?” 


“She certainly is.” 

“ Perfect in every way; looks an’ manners, an’ an’ everything ? ” 
“TI agree with you entirely.” 

“H’m!.... Is there anything wrong with me?” — 

John surveyed his friend with a grin. 

“Well—you’re not exactly perfect, Jim. You have a gammy leg for one 
thing, and your own mother couldn’t deny that your waistline is broader than 
it used to be.” 

“True, true... . And you think that’s why she won’t have anything to 
do with me?” inquired Jim, naively. 

~ Don’t be an ass!” laughed John. “That shouldn’t make any difference 
to a proper girl.” 

“She is a proper girl! ” 

“ Undoubtedly ! ” 

“Then there must be something else ? ” 

“Maybe. I don’t know.” 

“Perhaps she, is waiting for a fellow who is in regular employment ? ” 

“You can’t blame her, if she is. A woman wants some security before she 
binds herself for life. . . . Now, look here, my son, are you all that keen on 
Mary Meehan ? ” 

“Tm just crazy about her” admitted Jim, with a flush. 

“H’m! Love is a funny thing. It never works according to the rules. 
Often, fine girls ‘fall’ for worthless scamps. But you leave things to your 
‘uncle.’ T’ll fix it for you.” 

“Will you?” Jim’s tone was eager ; and then he caught his friend’s sleeve. 
“ But wait—what are you going to do?” 

“Oh! just tell her a little story.” 

“What about ? ” 
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“ Well, it isn’t so many years ago that you were almost worshipped by 
football ‘fans’ throughout the country. £5,000, wasn’t it, they once paid for 
you in a transfer fee ? The public memory is short-lived. A deliberate foul put 
you out of the game and—”’ 

“ Wash that out, John. What I was, is nothing to do with what I am now— 
a failure, without funds. I want no woman’s pity.... If! could only get a 
job. ... The trouble is, nobody wants any old football crocks. I failed as 
a trainer because I wasn’t a qualified masseur and bone-setter.” 

“ Now, when I was on retreat last week-end,” murmured John, thoughtfully. 

“ On what, John?” 

“Perhaps I should explain that an enclosed retreat is a kind of holiday- 
home, where it’s possible for one’s soul and body to recuperate.” : 

“As clear as mud—but, go on.” 

“ Well, while I was there—it’s a huge place in its own grounds, with accom- 
modation for a hundred men—I heard they were wanting a carpenter— ” 

“Gimme the address. I'll write to-night.” 

“Not so fast! What do you know about carpentry?” 

“Tl tackle anything. I can saw wood with anybody. At manual class, 
when I was at school, old ‘ Sawdust > used to bat me on the head with a mallet 
because I was so different from anybody else.” 

“Yes, but don’t you understand? this House is supervised by Catholic 
priests |” 

“Pl be a joiner to a Chinese Mandarin, if he’ll pay me a decent wage.” 

“ Ags! Listen! we have Catholic Managers for Catholic Schools, Catholic 
teachers for Catholic schools, and, naturally, we'll want Catholic carpenters for 
Catholic carpentry.” 

“ And you think that is essential ?? sighed Jim, his excitement evaporating. 

“Honestly, I don’t know, but doesn’t it stand to reason?” 

“Tt’s not reasonable to stand being out of work. If you'll give me that 
address, I’ll apply for the job. They can only turn me down.” 

So John gave Jim the address of the Retreat House. Jim made his applica- 
tion, and, in due course, received a reply asking him to call upon the Father 
Director. ; 

* * * * * 

It was Saturday morning, and Jim’s heart literally sank into his shoes as he 
walked up the long, winding drive which led to a large, imposing mansion, set in 
wooded grounds. What fearful cheek! A Protestant applying for a Catholic 
job! It was asking for trouble. Still, no one could ever say that Jim Cochrane 
had funked an unpleasant situation. ; 

The Father-Director was a kindly, grey-haired, old priest, swith an absent- 
minded manner. 

“You are Mr. James Cochrane ?” 

“ At your service, sir.” ; 

“Fm!” The priest looked over his steel-rimmed spectacles. “And are 
you a fully-qualified—let me see —er— who was it left the other week? Ah! 
McDermott, the joimer—Are you a good joiner?” 

“Well, sir, though I say it myself, there were few could beat me at my 
particular job. I was what they called a craftsman.” 

“Good! Good! Splendid!” 

‘Yes, sir, I've known men to say that for headwork I hadn’t an equal. [’m 
not bragging. I only want you to realise that I’m an accomplished man at my 
work ; honest, painstaking and all that. Of course, I’ve had a run of bad luck. 
You know how things are. Anyhow, my friend, John Degan, was here last week. 
You'll remember him ?” 

“Yes, I think I remember Mr. Degan.” 
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“Well, John told me—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Cochrane.” The priest arose. “There goes the bell for 
Chapel. Go and have a word with Brother Cooney. Ask him to show you the 
joiner’s shop.” 

“Oh! Thank you, sir.” 

Jim eventually ran Bro. Cooney to earth in the refectory. He was tall and 
thin, with a sallow complexion and hollow cheeks. Jim shivered apprehensively 
under the Brother’s piercing glance. Still, he was soft-spoken, and his manner 


Among an assortment of shining tools, Jim felt as much at home as he would 
have felt in a well-equipped kitchen. But in Brother’s presence, he examined 
the chisel of a plane with all the sang-froid in the world. 

“You will sleep with the other boys in the lower dormitory, Mr. Cochrane ” 
explained Bro. Cooney, watching the other with a puzzled frown. “ If you are 
in any difficulty at all, kindly let me know.” ‘ 

“ Thank you, sir, I will. By the way, do you know what a plane is?” 


youth rushed into the shop. 

“Hello! Hello! I’m Tim Deveney, the under-gardener. Heard we had 
a new ‘chips.’ Hope you'll like ?” 

“Thanks, Mr. Deveney. I’m Jim Cochrane.” 

“Ah! the great Jim Cochrane’s namesake, eh ?” 

Jim flushed and made no comment. 

“He was a wizard with a ball. T was only nine when I used to watch him. 
Ever see him play ?” 

“ Er—no,. Mr, Deveney. Say, can you tell me whether I’ll have to make 
doors and things here ? ” 

“Heavens! no. All McDermott used to do—he went off and got married, 
silly ass !—was to mend chairs, tables, window-frames and. such-like ; help serve 
at table and make beds; attend to the electric lights; stoke up the boiler ; 
paint where necessary ; feed the chickens down at the lodge— * 

“And he was a joiner, was he?” 

“Well, a general handy-man. Of course, you know, you'll be expected to 
serve Mass, especially at week-ends, when we have a hundred guests.” 

Jim stared in horror, 

“You can serve Mass, can’t you, Mister ? ” 

Jim gulped: “I’ve never tried, but— ” 

“ Well, you needn’t worry. It’s the easiest thing in the world once you get 
into it. You go in chapel to-morrow morning at seven and watch me. I’ve 
been serving Mass now for ten years, and it’s the grandest service in the world.” 

Next morning, Jim slipped nervously into the chapel. There were only half-a- 
dozen. of the staff present. Mass began. Father Maloney was the celebrant ; 
Tim Deveney the server. The priest came down to the foot of the altar: 

“In Nomine Patris, et Filit, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 

“ Introibo ad altare Dei.” 

“ Ad Deum, qui laetificat juventutem meam.” 

Jim gave an audible gasp. Phew! They were talking to each other in a 
foreign language. He couldn’t understand a word they said. How could he, 
an ignoramus, hope te serve Mass? He felt that he was stumped completely, 
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so he rose and left the chapel with a feeling of despair. 

Overnight, there had arrived at the Hall a large batch of retreatants from all 
parts of the county : engineers, doctors, labourers, solicitors’. clerks and what 
not. So when dinner-time arrived, Jim was called from the joiner’s shop to 
wait on at table in the refectory. He was so anxious to please that he let fall 
two plates, thus bringing down upon himself the wrath of the terrible Brother 
Cooney, whose piercing eyes seemed to bore into his very soul. 

Oh! he was mortally afraid of Bro. Cooney, though, strangely enough, he 
didn’t dislike him. But he was sure that the Brother knew that he was an 
impostor and was only biding his time. For didn’t he catch the Brother, every 
now and then, subjecting him to a queer, steady, suspicious scrutiny. 

After dinner, the bell clanged and the exercitants streamed off into chapel ; 
every man-jack of them. There were no laggards and no dodgers. Curious, 
Jim crept after them. 

Father Maloney, who was giving the Retreat, settled down upon a chair in 
the sanctuary and began a quiet, heart-to-heart talk that at once compelled 
Jim’s attention. 

“You boys have come here,” he began, ‘“‘ because, in the outside world, 
there is neither time nor room for Almighty God. Here you may pray, in 
solitude, without fear of distraction. For the time being, you live as the religious 
do. Here, you may inspect closely your immortal soul and root out those little 
‘weeds’ which your conscience has failed to destroy. You are here to spend 
your time in silence, reflection and spiritual exercises. And now, I will put to 
you some fundamental truths of our Holy Religion, concerning the Life and 
Passion of Our Saviour, which you will do well, afterwards, to ponder, alone.” 

To Jim Cochrane, three-quarters of an hour passed like a flash. His interest 
had been aroused so much that he could have gone on listening for hours. He 
forgot his unenviable position in the House. He was only aware that a “light.” 
was faintly dawning upon his consciousness. 

When he came out of chapel, Tim Deveney was waiting to tell him that 
“ Brother Coon” desired to see him in his room. At once, Jim realised that 
the game was up. Still, it was no use whining ; he had prevaricated, even if 
he had not lied. So, with a sinking heart, he set off to face the music—and the 
gimlet eyes of Brother Cooney, whom he expected to say: “ Mr. Cochrane ! 
you are a rank impostor! You will kindly leave the House immediately.” 

Brother Cooney was enjoying a pipe as he sat before his well-littered desk. 
He looked around as Jim came in. 

“Oh! Hello, Jim. Come and sit down. Sorry I can’t offer you a cigarette. 
I’m a lover of the pipe.” 

Jim stared. This wasn’t what he had expected. But he went and sat down 
gingerly upon the edge of a chair. 

* Jim” said Brother Cooney, earnestly, as he tapped the bowl of his pipe 
upon an ash-tray, “ I don’t think you're feeling quite at home amongst us. Now, 
what’s the trouble ?” 

Jim was touched to the quick. Not usually emotional, there were tears in 
his eyes as he stammered out his confession. 

“Don’t worry, my son.” Brother Cooney arose and pressed his hand on 
Jim’s shoulder. ‘‘ Of course, we have known all the time. Father Maloney 
hadn’t the heart to turn you away. He said your face was so open and honest. 
You didn’t mean any harm. Of course, we naturally require a joiner of our 
Faith. Still, there may be something we can do for you.” 

“Yowre a good fellow, Brother!” gulped Cochrane, and then he dashed 
out precipitately. 
* * * * = 
After tea that Sunday evening, the Retreat came to an end, and pandemonium 
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broke loose in the refectory. Stranger laughed and chattered with Stranger 
as though they were blood-brothers. 

Jim Cochrane, waiting to leave quietly with the crowd, was seen by Brother 
Cooney, who dragged him forth into the limelight. 

“ Gentlemen,” he cried, aloud, ‘‘ one moment, please.” 

There fell a dead silence. 

“TI have the pleasure to introduce to you—little Jimmy Cochrane, one of the 
finest and cleanest players who ever appeared upon a football-field.” 

For a moment there was a stupefied silence ; and then the room rang with 
cheers. Everyone seemed to remember Jimmy Cochrane, the old centre-forward 
for Derryvale Stars. 

Brother Cooney raised his hand. 

“Gentlemen! most unfortunately, Jimmy, at the peak of his form, was 
maliciously fouled. I saw the match! That foul wrecked his whole career. 
But it didn’t embitter the splendid character of our old hero. He has the same 
sunny, smiling disposition. Now then—he’s down on his luck; <out of a job. 
I appeal to you all to help him find one.” 

Immediately, there was a response. 

“T can give him a job, Brother, and happy to.” . 

Brother Cooney: turned to Jim with a smile. 

“ Good luck, Jim. God bless you.” 

But Jim, with his chin on his chest, was 

* * cS * 

On the following Saturday, Jim appeared at the kiosk in Little Shrewsbury 

Square, and he asked for the usual packet of cigarettes, which he never smoked. 
But Mary Meehan was somehow different. Her eyes shone. 

“Where have you been all week, Mr. Cochrane?” she asked. 

“I—I got a job as coach to a Catholic Young Men’s Club” stammered Jim. 
“It’s over in Henshaw. Can only get home week-ends.” 

‘And why didn’t you tell me that you were the famous footballer?” she 
demanded. 

‘Jim stared: “Oh! That’s all over and done with, Miss Meehan. By the 
way, er— who told you?” 

“I got a letter from my uncle during the week. He asked me if I knew you. 
And he didn’t half praise you.” 

“ And—and who’s your uncle ?” 

“His name is Brother Cooney ! ” 

Phew! Jim whistled his astonishment. 

“Well, how'did you like your first experience of a Retreat, Mr. Cochrane ? ” 

“Oh! Fine, Miss Meehan. It made me think. I reckon there’s a lot I’ve 
got to learn—about religion.” 

“Td like to help you, if I may” shé spoke, softly. : 

“ You’re—you’re joking, Miss Meehan!” gulped Cochrane. 

‘““T was never more serious in my life—Jim.” 

And Jim knew by the look in her eye that she meant what she said. 
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The present issue of THE CROSS marks the completion of our Twenty-seventh 
Volume. Next month we shall enter upon our Twenty-eighth Year. It is a source 
of no small gratification to know that during the past year, THE CROSS has 
maintained its position as The Popular Catholic Magazine. We take this occasion 
also to thank with much warmth the host of Subscribers and Readers, and in a very 
special manner our staunch and loyal Promoters whose generous support and 
appreciation have done so much to secure the success of THE CROSS. 
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JOHN J. M. RYAN, M.A. 


ERHAPS you have made a pilgrimage to the Eternal City already. Failing 
P this, you, may have journeyed along the path to Rome with Hilaire Belloc 
as your guide, or tramped in fancy over the face of Europe to enter the 

City of the Seven Hills in company with John Gibbons. 

But whether you have or not, it will not weary you unduly to join with me 
the retinue of another famous pilgrim along that much-traversed and sanctified 
road—the road that leads to the heart of Christendom. What though the route 
we take be a rough and devious one, scarce half so smooth or straight as that 
direct line adopted by the gunner from Toul? What though our plans be 
sometimes thwarted, our footsteps dogged by ill-luck conspiring with enemies 


who hate us—despite many vicissitudes we shall in course of time arrive at our. 


destination, and there receive a welcome such as is accorded. but to the few, for 
he in whose retinue we travel is noble. 

I will not ask you to accompany the noble one as he hastens from Slane to 
Rathmullen, nor do I wish to embark with him on the ship of Captain John Bath 
that sailed from Lough Swilly on the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
Ninety-nine persons were in that boat, “a distinguished crew.” as the Four 
Masters remark, “for it is certain that the sea never carried. and that the winds 
never wafted from Irish shores, individuals more illustrious or noble in genealogy, 
or more renowned for deeds of valour, prowess, and high achievements.” You 
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shall be spared the discomfort occasioned by the wild tossing of that richly-laden 
barque on the angry waves of the storm-vexed Atlantic: and you shall be first 
introduced to the leader of our pilgrimage as he returns to Louvain in Flanders, 
foiled by English spies in his attempt to proceed direct to Spain. 

Behold him then, Prince of the North, erstwhile leader in the Gaels’? most 
determined fight for freedom, champion of the Catholic Faith in Ireland, proud 
victor of a hundred hard-fought battles—The O’Neill. For five months now 
he has been in exile, and as day follows day the desire to return and do great 
things for his persecuted people grows stronger and more vehement within him. 
But with this desire there also grows the conviction that the help of other great 
ones is needed if his return is to be attended by success. To whom should his 
thoughts turn first if not to Philip of Spain—Spain that had helped him before 
at Kinsale and that would surely aid him now again? It is necessary, though, 
that he should have the ear of the king, and to this end he would have crossed. 
the Pyrenees and secured a personal interview with Philip had not Cornwallis, 
the English Ambassador, persuaded the self-centred Spanish monarch to forbid 
his entry into Spain. Thus it happens that O’Neill, who had actually set out 
upon his difficult journey, is forced to retrace his steps and to alter all his plans. 

To Rome, therefore, he turns his face. Thither he has «been invited by 
Paul V, though at the same time the ruler of the Papal Dominions has warned 
him not to depend upon any help from the Holy See in the matter of fitting out 
an expedition to Ireland, as the Papal treasury has been exhausted by the 
Hungarian War. Hence this journey of O’Neill to Rome is something in the 
nature of a pilgrimage, undertaken at the express wish of the Father of 
Christendom himself. 

Touching indeed are the words of the Irish chieftain in bidding farewell to 
the citizens of Louvain, who had entertained him and his company in such a 
princely manner during their sojourn in the city. “I leave you,” he said, 
“ hostages of my affection, in my son Henry, who commands the Irish regiment, 
and my two younger sons, who, I pray God, may grow up worthy of your 
esteem’ and admiration.” It is his son Henry who commands the squadron of 
cavalry that escorts the exile-pilgrims on the first stage of their journey as far 
as Namur. Such is the roughness and unevenness of the road that the ladies 
of the party—Nuala of the piercing wail being one of them—decide to abandon 
their coaches and proceed on horseback. They make better progress then, and 
before long, find themselves on the borders of the Duke of Lorraine’s territory. 
No sooner has the latter heard of the approach of such distinguished visitors, 
than he sends coaches and noblemen a distance from the Court to meet them. 
Nor is this the only mark of respect which he shows them ; for, receiving them 
with joy and honour himself, he has a proclamation issued that, during their 
stay in his domains, no one should accept gold or silver from them for meat or 
hostelry. During the two days the travellers remain in Nancy, they have time 
to note the Duke’s tennis-court, the jousting-place in his grounds, the abundance 
of vines and wheat and every good fruit that makes his little domain “a garden 
in the very centre of Christendom.” 

But on they must proceed—now through a very beautiful valley in which 
there are numerous pretty villages, now over a wide, level plain and into a 
great, trackless, unfrequented wood, to find before them on emerging, the 
westward-rolling Rhine. Over this they pass by a long low-roofed. bridge, and, 
advancing through Lucerne, they begin to sense the majesty of the Alps. The 
dawn of St. Patrick’s Day reveals them rowing across a great lake, nine leagues 
in length and one in breadth, and that day, too; sees them toiling up the snow- 
laden, ice-covered mountain-side to the place where the single arch of the Devil’s 
Bridge spans the foaming Reuss. Here one of the Prince’s horses, carrying 
one hundred and twenty pounds, falls down the frozen cliff, and it is only after 
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great labour that the animal is hauled up alone. But the money “ decided to 
remain blocking the deep, destructive torrent.” 

Upwards and onwards they go through those rough glacial regions that had 
known the adventurous tread of Hannibal’s army and the penitent footsteps 
of Henry the Emperor. Strong oxen with sleighs yoked to them draw them 
up to the Hospice of St. Gothard—Alpine counterpart of those bruidheans that 
once stood at the principal cross-roads of Ireland, with doors ever open to the 
weary traveller and demanding no toll for the harbourage offered there. No 
modern tunnel was there to save them the labour and anxiety of that hazardous 
climb and descent. They console themselves with the assurance of their guides 
_that “the worst and hardest portion of the mountain is only three leagues 
long,” and, passing through the Gate of Hell with no worse misfortune than a 
demand for custom, they arrive at length at Bellinzona in the Ticino Valley. 
Now may they joyfully contrast the smiling plains of Italy with the dazzling 
whiteness of the eternal Alpine snows. 

Easter they spend in Milan as guests of the Count de Tuentes, representative 
of the King of Spain. They note specially the Cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Duomo, where lie the bodies of eleven Holy Tnnocents, and in which is the tomb 
of Cardinal Borromeo, so soon to be canonized in Rome. The spectacle of 
hundreds of men walking through the streets on Good Friday, scourging their 
bodies until the streets are red with gore, moves them much “to charity and 
self-examination.” 

Travelling through a storm of rain and lightning, they reach Parma, where 
they ‘are shown strange sights in camels, leopards and two lions. At Bologna, 
city of learning, O'Neill is received by Cardinal Barberini, Legate of the Pope, 
and himself destined later to ascend the Papal throne. Loreto, with its Holy 
House, has a special attraction for them, and they stop there for a day >to 
“perform the pilgrimage according to the regulation of the Church.” While 
the rest of his party is being welcomed in Assisi by the General of the Order of 
Minors, O’Neill presses on to Montefalco to venerate the body of St. Clare, and 
on Sunday, April the twenty-eighth, they reach Castelnuovo; whence they can 
see the belfries and walls of Rome—a welcome sight for any weary pilgrim, but 
doubly so for Hugh O’Neill and his travel-stained little. band ! 

Their entry into Rome is a triumphant one. Peter Lombard; exiled Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, is at the Mulvian Bridge to welcome them, and two miles 
outside the town they are met by eight coaches, with six horses to every coach, 
sent by the Cardinals of Rome. Through the principal streets of the city they 
proceed until they reach the Church of San Pietro in Vaticano, where, like true 
pilgrims, they go from one to other of the seven privileged) altars before they 
have even put from them the fatigue of their journey. The Pope has assigned 
to them a Palace in Borgo Vecchio and thither they repair to rest a little. 

The climax of their pilgrimage now approaches—the audience with the Holy 
Father. It is in the Quirinal Palace that this takes place, and there Paul V 
receives them ‘“‘ with respect, with kindness, with honour, and with welcome.” 
Throwing themselves at his feet, they “kiss with humility and reverence his 
holy foot.” For an hour they talk together, chiefly of “ Ireland and her many 
ills,” of their own flight and journey, and. of their future plans. The Holy Father 
evinces a keen interest in their story, and before leaving them he lovingly 
bestows upon them the Apostolic benediction. Gratefully they express their 
appreciation of his kindness to them, and in departing carry away with them 
the impression of a good and kindly father. 

In Rome, then, we leave him for the present—Hugh O’Neill, the exiled 
Prince, who after many adventures has found a new home in the city of the 
Popes. That it will be only a temporary one is his firm expectation, and already 
he is busy with plans for a triumphant return to the land that has borne him, 
and for which he has fought so valiantly. 
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April, May, J 


Melmount, Strabane, Co. Tyrone 
Killough, Co. Down aos 
Oakley, Fife, Scotland 
Bandon, Co. Cork Hi 
Poyntzpass, Co. Armagh .... 
Collinstown, Co. Westmeath 
Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 
Sion Mills, Co. Tyrone 
Ballynahinch, Co. Down 
Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim .... 
Tubbercurry, Co. Sligo 
Lisburn, Co. Antrim 

Leap, Co. Cork 

Holy Cross, Ardoyne, Belfast 
Coagh, Co. Tyrone : 
Ballintubber, Co. Pisseccatann 
Belturbet, Co. Cavan 
Valleymount, Co. Wicklow 
Donoughmore, Co. Limerick 
Ardee, Co. Louth ee 
Loughinisland, Co. Down .... 
Leitrim, Co. Down 
Bunninadden, Co. Sligo 
Durrow, Leix ‘ 
Ratoath, Co. Meath 


St..Agatha’s, Nth. William Street, hab iis (Women) 


~ Do. do. do. 
Bane. Co. Cork 
Redhills, Co. Cavan 
Rollestown, Co. Dublin 
Buncrana, Co. Donegal 
Barr, Newry, Co. Down 
Finglas, Co. Dublin 
Carncorn, Co. Tyrone Le sou 
St. Patrick’s, Cork =~ 
Garristown, Co. Dublin 
Rostrevor, Co. Down ; 
Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal 
Dregish, Castlederg, Co. Tyrone 
Ballymore-Eustace, Co. K Idare 
Benedictine Monks, Fort Augustus, Seotland:- 
Alexian Brothers, Warrenpoint, Co. Down... 


(Men) 


Sisters of the Sacred Heart, Sean Ross Abbey, Rowers 


Sisters of the Cross and Passion, Larne, Co. Antrim 
Convent of Marie Reparatrice, Cork (E. de M.) 
The Convent, Baldoyle, Co. Dublin 


June, 
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. Gerard and Daniel 
. Richard and Albert 


Owen 


. Austin and Paschal 


Thomas 


. Kieran and Sylvius 


Frederick 


. Gerard and Daniel 

. Casimir and Edmund 

. Richard. ‘ 

. Austin, Paschal and Jerome 
- Owen and Vivian 

. Herman ance Terence 

'. Ignatius, Vincent and Celsus 
. Daniel 

. Isidore and Hilary 

. Dominic and Albert 


Peter Paul 


. Austin and Paschal 
- Ephrem and Enda 
. Isidore and Owen 

. Hilary 

. Terence and Gerard 
. Frederick, Herman and Matthew 
. Fabian 

. Edmund 

. Peter Paul 

. Casimir and Vivian 

. Dominic and Albert 

. Richard 

. Alexis, Austin and Enda 
. Hilary 

. Terence 

. Austin 

. Gerard 

. Vivian 

. Edmund 

- Daniel and Sylvius 

. Austin 

. Vivian 

. Ephrem 

. Sebastian 

. Ignatius 

. Dominic 

. Gerard 

. Vivian 
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CuapTeR IV.—“ Whatever thy right hand... .” 


book she would have been 


3 


H*: Maggie Kennedy been in a 


termed a “character.” Diana 
had never known anyone quite like 
her; her friendly yet respectful man- 
ner, her unfailing good temper, and 
her quaint sayings, acted like a daily 
tonic. She tackled the entire house- 
keeping at Quain single-handed, and 
yet there was never any hitch in the 
perfect mechanism. She had a passion 
for hand-made lace, which she crocheted 
and sewed on to every article she could 
find. The very dish-cloths were lace- 
edged, and Diana found it was she 
who had executed the “ Sleep-love- 
sleep” border on the _ pillow-cases 
upstairs. 

“ And what’s more, Miss, dear, I 
drew the plan up in my own head,” 
she confided, in her soft Irish voice. 
“Molly Deneher at home was the one 
that taught me to do the lettering, 
and believe me, Miss, she was the girl 
that lifted the first prize for hand-made 
Trish lace at the big fair of Meelidown.”’ 

“T think it is lovely,’ encouraged 
Diana, “and a great tribute to your 
skill. When on earth you find the time 
to do it, I cannot guess.” 

A few days later she did not know 
whether to laugh or cry when she sat 
down at lunch. At her place on the 
oak table was a*doyley, and inserted 
in skilful lettering on the border was 
the word “ Diana.” It was Maggie’s 
way of saying, “ Thank you!” 

Diana had cut herself off completely 
from her old life. She smiled often to 
herself when she opened the Pantegg 
Times, of a morning, and read the 
small, trifling happenings that went to 
make up these people’s lives. Of what 
was going on in London about the 
Stainsforth scandal, she knew nothing, 
and cared less. A year in Goose 
Common had taught her that she must 
adjust her values of what went to make 
happiness in life. 

Maggie had a great wireless set in her 


kitchen, and often in the long winter 
evenings the alluring, seductive music 
of famous dance bands filled the quiet 
house. To Diana’s great surprise, she 
found herself tapping a foot to the 
measure quite happily, but that was 
all. It had lost its power to call her 
where the elite of society, beautifully- 
dressed and perfumed, revolved in 
circles under the arc lights, talking 
inanities one to another. 

What, after all, was happiness ? 
She was finding peace and a great 
content doing the most ordinary, 
trifling things ; digging a garden, going 
errands to Darleigh; reading a good 
book, and sometimes just sitting on a 
hillock looking at the sky. Why did 
these things make her happy ? : 


A YEAR had gone by and still Diana 


had no regrets about coming to 
this secluded paradise. That first 
summer, the weather had been perfect ; 
it was something new to go about in 
cotton frocks and sandals and a pink 
sun-bonnet, and work in the garden ‘or 
laze, just as the mood took her. Months 
before, living the life of a modern 
society girl, she would have looked 
upon this as boring in the extreme ; 
now, though she seemed to be doing 
nothing all day, there“were not enough 
hours for her to accomplish all she 
wished to do. Usually, she rose at six 
and cycled six miles to the sea for a 
dip. It was a price well worth paying 
to have the sea and a couple of miles 
of sheen white sands all to oneself. A 
rest, and then back again to Quain, for 
Maggie’s simple, delicious breakfast of 
hot rolls and coffee. After breakfast, 
there was the garden. Diana had 
known nothing of the culture of flowers, 
but she was a very willing pupil of old 
Samuel Halfpenny, who had guaran- 
teed, and kept his word, that he would 
“larn her” in three months to take 
care of the whole garden by herself. 
After lunch there would be a walk across 
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the silent down to one of the lovely 
nooks she had found for herself. <A 
still pool in the pinewood that mirrored 
faithfully the tender green of young 
beeches in its quiet depths. A tiny 
meadow-stream hardly big enough to 
be called a brook, where the fishing 
was simply grand; and the down 
itself, all aflame with the gorse where 
the young lambs, already growing into 
staid old sheep, grazed in drowsy 
content. What could be better than a 
book in the garden in the twilight calm, 
listening with half an ear to the kindly 
gossip of one of Maggie’s friends who 
dropped into her spotless kitchen of 
an evening ? 

Of all the joys of her new life, 
Maggie Kennedy was the chiefest. 
Diana had never dreamed that anyone 
could be so kind and understanding 
and. cheerful; although she must have 
known the hateful story, never once, 
not even by a look, did she make 
reference to it. She was the born 
home-maker, and it was little wonder 
that Diana’s wounded heart began to 
heal under her care. For the first 
time since her father’s death she knew 
long, unbroken sleep at nights. She 
laughed frequently, and felt her heart 
lighten strangely, often for no reason 
at all. 

She was nineteen now, young, strong 
and healthy, yet her daily round 
savoured more of a retired lady of 
sixty who sees the hills of another 
country loom high on her horizon. 
She knew that life never stands still 
even for a moment, and she longed 
for, and yet dreaded the day when a 
change would come into her life. It 
was beautiful, yet incomplete; un- 
satisfying, in that she felt she ought to 
do something to justify her existence. 

A year ago, it would have been so 
easy to predict her destiny. Three 
years or so in pleasant dalliance with 
her own class; a brilliant marriage 
with the heir to wealth or a title; 
some good deeds as the benevolent 
society hostess, engendering quite a 
deal of publicity ; a stalwart son and 
a fair daughter to complete her family, 
then a gentle fading-off the screen of 


life, leaving only admiration and 
affection behind. 

All that was changed. Something 
more ruthless than death had cut her 
off in the height of her youth and 
beauty and thrown her into the sha- 
dows before she had even tasted the 
cup of success held out so invitingly. 
A new Diana had been born that night, 
a Diana who was now a nameless little 
nobody, but to whom had been ad- 
ministered a bitter portion of suffering 
and humiliation. She had been glad 
to creep into this haven, this quiet 
backwater where time and kindness 
had healed the outer scars. She knew 
now that it could not last. She was 
at the mercy of fate or circumstance, 
a straw blown by the wind. Her acute 
helplessness and the loneliness of her 
position in life made her hope the 
wind would be kind. 


Cyne day, Maggie’s rheumatism made 

her “fit to be tied” as she 
called it, and Diana offered to go into 
Darleigh and order the stores she 
needed. Coming home with the glory 
of the setting sun full in her eyes, she 
spied a nest in the hedge, and a bird 
whose queer, rare colouring betokened 
her a stranger. Impelled by curiosity, 
she crossed the highway with a thought. 
At that moment there was a sharp 
sound of the grinding of hastily- 
applied brakes, a stifled shout, and the 
bonnet of a magnificent “ Rolls’’ ap- 
peared at her elbow, like the genie in 
a fairy-tale. The driver, a young man, 
whose face had gone deathly pale, 
spoke rapidly and fiercely. 

“You little fool! Really, there 
ought to be a law against people like 
you! Wandering about the highway 
like a lost chick! If you want to 
commit suicide, why don’t you choose 
a less-messy end?” 

Wrath bubbled up like boiling milk 
in Diana. She swung round. 

“Fool, yourself!’ she said. “ Why 
didn’t you sound your horn? Why do 
you creep round bends so silently ? 
Why—— ” 

She stopped. Recognition leaped 
out of two pairs of angry eyes. 


“ Diana Stainsforth ! 
that’s wonderful ! ” 

“Charles Arrowsmith! An old-time 
friend, and now he tries to kill me!” 

They began to apologise and say 
“My fault,” together, and it was so 
absurd that laughter overcame them, 
which immediately cleared. the air. He 
held the door of the car open, invitingly, 
and said: “Jump in, Diana, and [ll 
take you wherever you are going. 
Maybe you will satisfy an unholy 
curiosity and tell me how Diana 
Stainsforth comes to be wandering 
alone on the king’s highway, crowned. 
in meditation and a pink sun-bonnet ?”’ 

“JT was going home,” explained 
Diana, seating herself in the car, 
“ after a busy afternoon shopping in 
Darleigh. I saw a queer bird in a nest 
in the hedge and I went across the 
road to get a closer look, unsuspectingly. 
Then you come around that bend at 
eighty, and instead of being thankful, 
you have escaped a charge of culpable 
homicide, you proceed to rate me 
soundly the minute you get your 
breath.” 

“You didn’t do so badly yourself at 
the scolding business, did you ? But 
seriously, Diana, you gave me a most 
awful fright. Home, did you say ? 
Now, where may that be, and. what 
are you doing down here ? Just now you 
look as though you were rehearsing the 
part of a simple cotintry maiden in 
the latest film.” 

“1. live here, in a cottage called 
Quain, in the village of Goose Common 
since—since daddy died.” 

“ Goose Common? Sounds a-queer 
sort of place.” 

“Tt is. Only since this goose came 
to live there, has she learned any 
sense.” 


Well, by all 


“DOOR Diana! You certainly had a 

tough time. Why did you run 

away from town? I searched for you 

- everywhere, and even went the length 
of phoning that old dragon, Styles, for 

your address. Would he give it? Not 

he. Wild horses would not drag it 

from him, and that sort of thing. 

You know. Diana, before all this 
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happened, you and I used to be very 
good friends. Well, I want you to 
know now, and this is the first oppor- 
tunity I’ve had, that I haven’t changed 
a bit. Only, it is so dashed awkward— 
a fellow can’t go butting-in—decency 
of leaving people alone when they’re 
in trouble—you understand, don’t you, 
Diana ?” 

“ Of course, Charles.” She looked 
at his pleasant, embarrassed. face, and 
smiled. ‘I understand. I believe it’s 
your turn. What is Mr. Charles 
‘Arrowsmith, Editor of the popular 
daily, the Daily Review, doing in the 
edge of the wilderness called Goose 
Common ? ” 

“Tt’s a long story.” He was driving 
faster now, as though his thoughts 
were racing ahead. “I don’t know 
whether you know it or not, but the 
Daily Review has started a very 
popular feature called the ‘‘ Problem 
Page.’ Readers are invited to send in 
any problem, from cooking to love 
entanglements, and the solution or 
advice is inserted in the form of an 
answer in each day’s paper. This has 
proved so popular that we have almost 
doubled our circulation, and the horizon. 
was very rosy until—oh, I hate to 
think of it!” 

“What? Tell me,” said Diana. 

“ We had Cynthia Bland, the famous 
novelist, to be the solutionist on the 
‘Problem Page, and her name alone 
was a great draw. All was well until 
some students at one of their usual 
larks, began sending in fake questions 
which Miss Bland answered in all 
seriousness. Those questions and ans- 
wers were collected and published in 
their local college magazine, with com- 
ments that were funnier than comic 
strips. It was all a joke, of course, 
at which everybody laughed, except 
Miss Bland. I’m afraid she has no 
sense of humour, and she takes her 
art very seriously. The result was that 
she walked out on us, leaving several 
thousand letters unanswered, and we 
were paying her a whacking big salary, 
too! I heard she was staying at a 
place called Havelyn on the coast, so 
T motored down there to-day in the 
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hope of making her see sense, and 
persuading her to come back and get 
on with her job.” 

“You saw her? It’s all right?” 

“No.” Gloom settled on Mr. Charles 
Arrowsmith’s pleasant features. ‘She 
sailed this morning from Southampton 
for America. Received an offer from 
a New York paper which she accepted.” 

“Hard luck, Charles. Cheer up, 
you'll soon find someone to fill her 
shoes just as well. No one on the 
staff you could try?” 

“ Afraid not. You would hardly 
believe it, but few people can be found 
to do the job successfully. It entails 
long hours, and a great deal of routine 
work with reference books.” 

“What are the qualifications?” 
asked Diana, more to show polite 
interest than from a desire for know- 
ledge. They were drawing near Goose 
Common, and the thought of tea in 
the arbour was very alluring. 

“A person who writes well, with 
two kinds of sense, common and 
humorous, who can express her opinions 
honestly, briefly and tactfully, and who 
has that indefinable something which 
enables her to visualise the writer of 
a letter. There you have my ideal 
Problem Page Editress.” 

“What a bill!” laughed Diana. 
“Seriously, I hope you find a good 
person soon, for it puts you rather in 
a hole, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes. We've had to close the page 
for a day or two owing to Miss Bland’s 
supposed indisposition. I’m nearly at 
my wits end, and I can’t think what's 
going to happen if one doesn’t turn up 
s00n,.” 

“At any rate, you’ll stay to tea, 
won't you, Charles? This is Maggie— 
my housekeeper’s baking day, and you 
must taste her griddle scones.” 

“ Both sound good, Maggie and the 
scones. Ill be delighted, Diana.” 


THEY stopped at Quain. Maggie 

put her head round the door and 
called: “Is that you, Miss Diana ? 
I’m glad, for the scones are this minute 
off the griddle, and I’ll just wet the 
tea.” 


“ Two cups, Maggie, I have a visitor.” 
They went into the sunny arbour, where 
presently, Maggie brought in the tea 
made in an old-fashioned brown pot. 

“Isn’t this just like old times, 
Diana?” said Charles. “Do you 
remember how often in the week I’d 
take you to tea, just for the chance of 
hearing some gossip. What a jewel 
you were to me then. I used to get 
the best pictures of all of the people 
who matter, and just through you! 
Now I come to think of it, the captions 
you wrote for them were always used. 
They were so witty and brief, the same 
with the items of sociéty gossip you 
used to send me; why, I never had 
to correct or touch up one, for you 
seemed to have that knack of saying 
the right thing—Why ! ” 

He stopped, with a piece of Maggie’s 
excellent scone, thick with fresh butter, 
in mid-air. For a moment, Diana 
thought he had been stung by a wasp. 
Then he slowly lowered the morsel, 
put it in his mouth, and deliberately 
swallowed it. Next he leaned his 
folded arms on the table, and surveyed 
Diana with determined eyes, 

“You, Diana Stainsforth, are the 
new Editress of the ‘“‘ Problem Page ” 
of the Daily Review. I hereby appoint 
you from this moment, at a salary to 
be contracted later. You commence 
work on Monday morning at nine, 
sharp.” 

“ Charles, will you be serious? and 
do get on with that tea. It will be 
cold and not worth drinking.” 

“ Diana, I was never more serious 
in my life. Why on earth didn’t this 
oceur to me before ? . The very person ! 
Writing ability, common sense, free all_— 
day, and all night too, if I want her— 
why, it is a heaven-sent chance I 
almost killed you to-day! Come, 
Diana, stop acting the fool, and take 
the job I’m offering.” 

“Now, look here, Charles Arrow- 
smith, if you think for one moment I’d 
even consider a job like that, you 
might as well save your breath. In 
the first place, you want a woman of 
long journalistic experience for the job, 
not a girl, who, because she managed 
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once to dash off a few smart captions, 
you endow with something like genius ! 
Secondly, if I thought for one moment 
you were offering me this because you 
were sorry for me, ’d—well, you'd be 
no longer welcome at Quain.”’ 
“What a proud little devil you are, 
Diana! Will you listen to me, and 
believe what I say? I’m a fool, maybe, 
but not such a fool that Pd let oppor- 
tunity slip by without grabbing her 
skirts. The Editor of a modern daily, 
depending on the fickle public taste for 
his circulation, cannot afford to be 
sentimental. I am in a hole, I admit, 
and I would take Miss Bland back, 
like a shot, if I could get her. Since 
that is impossible, I’m asking you, the 
second best, but still possessed of 
certain talents in the literary line, 
without evidence of which I'd never 
dream of asking you. I don’t know 
how you'll shape, but I’m so desperate 
I'd try anything once. Diana, can’t 
you see my point of view, and help me 
out, for the sake of old times (ese 


“Well, there’s something in what you 
say, but then, P’'d want so much. I 
shall never go back to London, for you 
see, Charles, there are people I might 
meet...” 

“You needn’t go at all unless you 
wish. The letters can be sent on here, 
and reference books and encyclopedias— 
and all the other items you will need. 
All you have to do is to answer the 
problems to the best of your knowledge 
and opinion.” 

“ Give me time to decide, Charles.” 


“Sorry, the matter’s too urgent. 
Make up your mind here and now. 
Yes or No?” 

“Charles, you are being unfair !”’ 

“ More scones, or tea, Miss Diana ? a 

Maggie stood in the doorway beaming 
upon them both. She looked so settled 
and comfortable that Diana longed to 
ask her advice. The hour had struck 
sooner than she had expected, when 
her lovely seclusion was to be invaded 
by more cares. She looked at Charles. 


Next. Monta: CHapter V.—The Advent of John. 
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Only Jesus 


With outstretched arms and pleading eyes 


Someone waits. 
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Our faintest sighs 
He hears, and not one hair that falls 
Bué He in love its flight recalls. 
Someone so eager to caress, 

Someone all love and tenderness, 
¥ Someone—only Jesus. 


Some days we do respond and pray 
‘©T love you,” but another day 

We turn to trifles and forget, 

Saying ‘‘’Tis only Jesus,” yet 

Who in the Garden bore our sin, 

Who died our heavenly home to win? 

Someone—only Jesus. 
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Waiting, waiting, this patient Friend, 
That our slightest need He might attend. 
Someone in blindness we resist, 

Avoiding the Altar of His Tryst, 

Paying so very little heed. 


To Someone we so sorely need, 


Someone—only Jesus. 


Eva FrrzMavuRice. 


Passionist Notes and News 


ABYSSINIA. 
Christmas Day with the Troops. 

A letter from Dessie, a name familiar in 
the war-news from Abyssinia some time ago, 
gives some interesting details of the Christ- 
mas celebrations at the Field Hospital No. 
446. The hospital chapel is dedicated to 
St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, with 
the Passionist crest prominently displayed 
over the entrance. A picture of St. Gabriel 
hangs on the wall behind the altar, and 
brings a familiar touch of home to the 
Italian troops stationed near Dessie. Solemn 
High Mass was celebrated by Fr. Alcide 
Boccasecca, C.P., who was assisted by the 
chaplains from two neighbouring hospitals, 
and the large congregation included most of 
the chief officials of the district, as well as 
the majority of the inmates of the Military 
Hospital. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Inauguration of Passionist College. 

On February 7th, the foundation-stone of 
the Passionist Fathers’ Preparatory College 
—to be named the Pius X Memorial College 
—was solemnly blessed by Archbishop Kelly 
at St. Ives, some twelve miles from Sydney, 
and near Pymble. The Australian Provin- 
cial, V. Rev. Fr. Stephen, C.P., stated that 
the land, buildings and furnishings would 
cost. £25,000. A sum of £1,500 had been 
contributed in response to an appeal for 
funds by Rev. W. P. Clark. Peculiar interest 
is attached to this Pius X Memorial College 
from the fact that it will link up Australia 
with the Catholic world at large in testimony 
of admiration for the saintly Pontiff, and 
in the ardent hope of his early Beatification. 
The -Passionist Fathers in Australia have 
reason to believe that they owe the present 
college site, not to mention other favours, 


- to the antercession of Pius X. It is their 


act of gratitude, and will stand both as a 
memorial to the famous Pontiff and a lasting 
monument of the Golden Jubilee of the 
Passionists in Australia. This will be a 
training ground for future aspirants to the 
Order, where—so far as the Passionists can 
afford it—any worthy youth with a true 
vocation for the priesthood will find welcome 
and admission. i 


IRELAND. 
Ten Years’ Missionary Work. 

The Irish Province of St. Patrick was 
canonically erected in April, 1927, and 
therefore celebrates the tenth anniversary of 
its foundation this year. It is of interest 
to learn that during these ten years, the 
Fathers of St. Patrick’s Province have given 
650 parochial missions and retreats, and 
1,024 retreats to religious communities, 
Children of Mary, etc., making a total of 
1,674 for the period 1927-1937. It is grati- 
fying to note that year by year the list of 
engagements for missions and retreats shows 
a constant increase, so that the figures for 
the next ten years should mark another 
notable advance. 


Passionist Church Choir Broadcast. 

On Tuesday, March 23rd, the choir 
attached to St. Paul’s Church, Mount Argus, 
gave a half-hour recital of Passion Music, 
which was relayed from the church. Under 
the direction of Miss Nanette Lewis, organist, 
the programme included: Pater Dimitte 
(Dubois); Hodie Mecum Eris (Dubois) ; 
Jerusalem (Gallia) (Gounod); Pater in 
Manus Tuas (Dubois). The soloists were 
Miss Cecily Kenny, Mr. Hubert Valentine 
and Mr. Martin McDonald. 


ITALY. 
General Chapter Convoked. 

By a circular letter, dated December 
25th, 1936, Most Rev. Fr. Titus, C.P., 
General of the Passionists, has convoked 
the thirty-fourth General Chapter of the 
Passionist Congregation, which will open at 
SS. John and Paul, Rome§ on April 30th. 
Fr. General expresses the hope that the 
civil war in Spain will be over by that time, 
and that peace will be restored ‘to the 
Spanish people, so that the Superiors of the 
three Spanish Provinces will be enabled to 
join their Passionist brethren at the General 
Chapter. 

A New Museum. é 

In 1887, Rev. Fr. Germano, C.P., the 
eminent archaeologist, who was also the 
spiritual director of Blessed Gemma Galgani, 
discovered the ancient home of the martyrs 
SS. John and Paul, hidden beneath the 
foundations of the present Basilica. Further 
excavations revealed a rich archaeological - 
treasure, with many early Christian remains 
of great interest. Through the efforts of 
Professor Vincent Edward Gardia, an 
archaeological museum has been inaugurated 
wherein these precious remains are exhibited 
to the best advantage. The opening cere- 
mony took place on November 29th in the 
presence of a distinguished gathering, which 
included H.E. Cardinal Caccia Dominiconi, 
H.E. Cardinal Tumasoni Biondi, Prefect of 
Propaganda ; His Excellency Mgr. Leo P. 
Kierkels, C.P., Apostolic Delegate to India, 
and other noted ecclesiastics and_ laity. 
Prof. Gardia delivered an appropriate and 
inspiring address suitable to the occasion. 


UNITED STATES. 
America’s Passion Play. 

Now in its twenty-third season, ‘‘ Vero- 
nica’s Veil,’’ nationally acknowledged to be 
America’s ‘pest Passion Play, has just con- 
cluded a very successful season. Seventeen 
adult performances and six matinee per- 
formances for children were given during 
the months of February and March, and a 
large and enthusiastic audience testified to 
its unwaning popularity. Because of its 
deep spirituality and because of its poignant 
human appeal, ‘‘ Veronica’s Veil” has won 
the hearts of nearly a million people from 
all walks of life. Bishops and priests as 
well as laity, Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike, have felt the spiritual uplift that a 
reverently impressive performance imparts. 


Our Question Box: : 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

Could you tell me where I may secure a 
book dealing with the rules and life of various 
religious orders for men ?—J .C.D. (Dublin). 

There is no book we know of which 
describes in detail the rules and discipline 
of all the religious orders. A summary 
account, which may prove useful is Religious 
Orders and Congregations in Ireland, pub- 
lished by the ‘‘ Irish Messenger Office,” 5 
Gt. Denmark St., Dublin. You will doubt- 
less be able to find further information about 
any particular order in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia which may be consulted in most 
public libraries. 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. 

Will you kindly give me a short account of 
the life of St. John of the Cross —J.F.D. 
(Co. Tyrone). 

St. John of the Cross was born in Honti- 
veros, Old Castile, Spain, on June 24, 1542. 
From his youth he led a penitential life. 
At the age of twenty he joined the Order 
of Carmelites. Shortly after his ordination 
to the priesthood he was inspired by St. 
Theresa to assist her in bringing both orders, 
male and female, back to the pristine fervour 
of the original rule. His zealous efforts 
brought upon him a steady persecution in 
which his religious superiors persisted until 
shortly before his death. His constant 
prayer ‘‘ to suffer and to be despised” was 
answered to the full. The heroic sanctity 
of the man was finally recognized even by 
his brethren. His body still remains incor- 
rupt. St. John left many poems and writings 
of mysticism, notably the ** Ascent of Mount 
Carmel,” which place him among the masters 
of this science. He died on December 14, 
1591, at Ubeda, Andalusia, Spain, but his 
remains were transferred to Segovia, where 
they rest at the present day. 


WERE THE APOSTLES BAPTIZED? 

Were the Apostles baptized, and who bap- 
tized them? Our Lord seems not to have 
baptized them, for St. John says : “* Fesus 
Himself did not baptize, but His disciples” 
(John 4: 2). Who, then, baptized the 
Apostles ?—V. L. (Belfast). 

The Gospels relate that the Apostles were 
baptized with the baptism of John the 
Baptist, but they say nothing about their 
receiving the baptism of Christ, ‘in water 
and the Holy Ghost.” This is not surprising, 
for St. John says in his Gospel that many 
things were done by Jesus in the sight of 
His disciples which were not written in his 
book (20 : 30). But enough was written for 
our instruction in the Faith. 

The tradition of the Church, which is one 
of the sources of revelation, has always been 
that the Apostles were baptized by Our 
Lord Himself, ‘‘ with water and the Holy 
Ghost.’ St. Thomas Aquinas interprets 
St. John (4 : 2) in the sense that Our Lord 
did not baptize others, but committed that 
ministry to the Apostles after He had 
baptized them. 


Answers to our 
Readers’ Queries. 


“ Teach me goodness, discipline and knowledge.”—Ps. cxviii., 66. 


PERSONAL REPLY. 

“Weekly Communicant ” (Co. Meath).— 
Commonsense should have told you that 
your query was unsuitable for publication 
in a magazine intended for general cireula- 
tion. The matter is one in which you should 
be guided by your confessor, to whom you 
should explain all the circumstances. 


SPIRITUAL BOUQUET. 

Would you please explain what a spiritual 
bouquet is ?—‘‘ Reader” (Co, Kildare). 

A spiritual bouquet is a gift of prayers 
and good works, usually inclusive of Masses, 
which friends who have faith as well as 
natural sentiment tend to bereaved relatives 
as suffrage for the soul of a deceased. This 
method of showing sympathy has arisen in 
recent years in opposition to the less useful 
but more expensive one of buying flowers 
which quickly fade. A beautiful bouquet 
may alleviate the bereavement of the living, 
but it can do nothing towards securing peace 
for the dead. A spiritual bouquet penetrates 
beyond the world of sense and, rising like 
a cloud heavy with rain, breaks against God’s 
mercy seat to fall like a refreshing shower of 
divine refreshment on the soul fasting in 
purgatorial fires. 


INDULGENCES. 

(1) What is an indulgence, and what is 
meant by an indulgence of so many years 
and so many days? (2) When and how! are 
indulgences gained ?—‘ A.J .D.” (Dublin). 

(1) An indulgence is the remission, in 
whole or in part, of the temporal punishment 
due to forgiven sin, which the Church,; by 
virtue of the power of binding and loosing, 
grants to the living by way of absolution, 
and to the dead by way of suffrage. An 
indulgence of a number of years or months 
or days means the remission of that amount 
of temporal punishment which would have 
been earned by a penitent had he performed 
the strict canonical penance of the early 
Church for an equal length of time. 

(2) Indulgences are gained when the 
conditions are fulfilled. The following are 
the general conditions for gaining indul- 
gences : (a) to be a Catholic in good stand- 
ing; (b) to have the intention of gaining 
them; (c) to perform the works enjoined ; 
(d) to be in the state of grace, at least when 
the last work is performed. 


FORBIDDEN DEGREE. 

Are there restrictions barring cousins from 
marrying? I am_ related in the following 
manner. The girl is my father’s sister's 
daughter. Her father is my mother's brother. 
In what degree am I relited, and is a dispensag 
tion necessary for marriage between us 2— 
*¢ Anxious”? (Co. Cork). 

The impediment of blood relationship is 
restricted to the third degree, or second 
cousins. You are related in the second 
degree, and therefore a dispensation would 
be necessary. 
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Book Reviews 


A NEW BOOK ON THE PASSICN 


WHAT JESUS SAW FROM THE CROSS. 
By Rev. H. D. Sertillanges, O.P. Lon- 


don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
pages. Price 7s. 6d. 

The annual commemoration of Our Lord’s 
Passion and Death dramatised in the impres- 
sive ceremonies of Holy Week, is always an 
impetus to deeper knowledge of the wonderful 
mysteries of His sufferings. Calvary fills the 
scope of our vision, and for these few days, 
at least, our lives are permeated with the 
memory of the Cross. The natural conse- 
quence is that we are in the mood for medita- 
tion. A Liturgical service, a piece of music, 
a sermon or a book that is in harmony with 
our reflections, will be used to expand them 
and intensify our devotion. Unfortunately, 
when this notice is printed, Holy Week will 
be ended, but the reading of this book will be 
a grand epilogue to the Holy Season that is 
over. 

What Jesus Saw from the Cross was first 
published in French some years ago. This 
is the first English translation. It is a wonder- 
ful book, entirely original in its conception 
and manner of treatment. The author, whilst 
living in the Holy Land, had his own favourite 
“observation post’? from which he could 
embrace in one comprehensive glance, a 
complete view of Jerusalem and its environs. 
It was on the terrace above the atrium of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Here, beside 
the. great dome was a small stone cupola 
surmounted by a cross, and this cross marked 
within a few inches “the level and place ” 
once occupied by the Face of Jesus as He 
hung dying on the Cross. Therefore, the 
scene upon which the author so often looked, 
was the very same as that upon which Jesus 
saw from his ‘‘ Observation Post ” of the Cross. 

The “‘ Observation Post” is the title of the 
first chapter in the book. Here is ‘described 
the Crucifixion and Calvary itself. I am sure 
many will be surprised to learn that the 
winding route of the procession from Pilate’s 
palace to Calvary was just about 500 yards, 
and that the Mount of Calvary was only a 
little hill about 16 feet high. ‘There follows 
chapters on the other sights that Jesus saw 
from the Cross—Sion, the City of David, over 
which He had wept—The Temple, His Father’s 
House, which He loved—The Cenacle, where 
His Passion had begun, and here we aro 
treated to a beautiful description of the Last 
Supper. Next comes the Mount of Olives, 
with the Story of the Agony. Then, from 
places, the author passes on to the people 
which Jesus saw from the Cross. Three 
chapters are devoted to ‘“‘The Passers Diyei? 
“His loved ones,” ‘‘ His Enemies,” and the 
history of the Passion is continued with the 
“accounts of Simon of Cyrene, Mary, Mary 
Magdalen, Peter, Pilate, Herod, The San- 
hedrim and Judas. Lastly comes the end, 
with “The Tomb” and Epilogue. 

The order of events is not Chronological, 
but_as they would have appeared to Christ 
as He reviewed them in His last moments 
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on the Cross. Again I repeat it is a wonderful 

book, that all should read. Its very original- 

ity and simplicity of style will appeal to 

everyone. It is a handbook of the Passion, 

of absorbing interest that will be read over 

and over again. 
* 


* * * 

I REMEMBER MAYNOOTH. By Don 

Boyne. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 132 pages. Price 5s. 


This book, by a clerical author who hides 
his identity under the pen-name of Don 
Boyne, is an interesting account of life at 
Maynooth. It is not a history, in fact, the 
author himself hesitates to call it a book, 
but it is a collection of five essays written in 
reminiscent style, which gives us a homely 
and quaint idea of what the great Ecclesiastical 
College really is. I have my Own memories 
of a visit to Maynooth ; of solemn Vespers 
in the chapel; the glorious spire and rose 
windows ; St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s Square. 
I can remember being disappointed that the 
Dunboyne was not as beautiful and architectu- 
rally important as I had expected. These 
essays of Don Boyne’s have made that visit 
more enjoyable. Things and places that were 
names of inanimate things are now alive to 
me. There is a subtle vein of humour running 
through it all, and a care about the deserip- 
tions of seemingly unimportant things that 
makes most enjoyable reading. There are 
few personalities mentioned or described. 
The author’s own class-fellows are hidden in 
their Christian names. The last chapter is 
interesting, as being a Maynooth man’s 
commentary on Canon Sheehan’s famous 
novel, Luke Delmege. Maynooth men all over 
the world, to whom the author has dedicated 
his book, will enjoy the whimsical strain of 
these pages. There is much in it that only 
the clerical reader will appreciate, but ail 
those who want a picture of student life at 
Maynooth, at study and at play, will find it 
between the covers of I Remember M aynooth. 

* * * * 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Spring Volume. 
English translation by the Benedictine 
Nuns of Stanbrooke Abbey. London : 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 880 
and 210 with Indexes.. Price 16s. and 
22s. 6d. in two bindings. 

Some months ago in these columns we 
welcomed the appearance of the English 
translation of the Wéinter Volume of the 
Roman Breviary. Now we extend the same 
hearty welcome to the Spring Volume. Those 
of the Faithful who are interested in deeper 
phases of the Liturgy, and. whose knowledge 
of Latin is small, will find this translation. 
indispensable to their study. Even to priests, 
the possession of these volumes will be a 
boon, enabling them to have at hand, at a 
moment’s notice, a good, sound translation 
in English of their daily prayer. We look 
forward to the completion of the translation 
of the Breviary, by the publication of the 
two remaining volumes for Summer and 
Autumn. 
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a A PRIL, winsome April, tender and deli- 


cately fair, carrying sweet and beautiful 

surprises for mankind hidden in her 
mantle’s verdant folds we welcome with joy. 
The mother-birds are full of maternal cares, 
while the little nestlings in the trees chirp : 
‘Welcome April, welcome April.” The pale 
narcissi, mystic and fragrant, makes an 
alluring display in the gardens at eventide, 
at the hour when twilight descends and the 
hush of rest steals gently over the world. 
The evenings in April are so full of frail 
beauty and tenderness the heart rejoices, and 
one is glad to be alive, feasting on the 
beauties of: God’s glorious world. 


‘« Hverywhere, O everywhere, 
I smell enchantment in the air, 
As round about and round about, 
The new green world™ is coming out.” 


MY POST BAG. 

My post bag is filled to overflowing this 
month. It is bulging out on all sides with 
the splendid essays and joyful letters of my 
young friends. There is not a sad note in 
any of their little missives. They are as 
playful and as pleasant as the breezes of the 
Springtide. From the Mercy Convent, Swin- 
ford, in Mayo of the brown boglands and the 
loveliest wild flowers in Ireland, comes an 
enormous roll of essays written on the blos- 
soms of Spring, and on the saints of their 
choice. The essays are a credit to the young 
writers, and reflect glory on their teachers. 
What a fine knowledge of the saints the 
writers possess! And how tenderly they 
express their love for them, and for our holy 
religion. Four little girls from Arklow come 
skipping in, happy and full of life. KarHieEn 
ByRNE is most welcome to our corner. She 
is delighted with the serial story in T’he Cross, 
and is enjoying it every month. Kathleen’s 
composition is a fine one. I hope she will 
write frequently. I regret your badge has 
not reached you, Anerna Carew. I am 
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H Literary Circle for Woung Readers 


of ‘The Cross.” 


Conducted by Francis. 
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RULES OF THE GUILD. 


I. The Guild of St. Gabriel is a literary circle: open 
to boys and girls under 19 years of age. 

II. The members will be expected to spread devotion 
to St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising 
the virtues of purity, charity and truth. and by living 
lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their 


III. They will endeavour to bring as many new 
members as they can into the Guild of St. Gabriel. 


asking the Manager to have it forwarded. 
Lity Woops introduced KarHLEEN BYRNE 
and Dorcas O’Toote. Both are now enrolled 
members of St. Gabriel’s Guild. I am pleased 
with their essays. My sincere little friends, 
Suema and Mary McAnprew are _ here 
again this month. Their messages bring joy 
to my heart. Sheila sends a sketch, a very 
good likeness of Francis, small and podgy. 
He seems very well satisfied with himself, and 
the Guilders, and the world in general. Mary 
McANDREW is composing lots of poetry, and 
now finds inspiration in the Spring. Here is 
a verse :— 


“Little birdies sing your sweetest, 
Little flowerets look your best, 
Tell the world of this lovely season, 
And let Spring become your guest.” 


Mary tells a sweet little story of Our Lord, 
and of how the Forget-me-not got its name. 
T should like to quote it, but space does not 
permit. I hope the Easter sunshine will lure 
you and Sheila over to Mount Argus. Sapre 
DELANEY, of the Brigidine Convent, Mount- 
rath, ‘‘thoroughly enjoyed the lovely prize 
book” she got from the Guild. I am glad 
it brought you such pleasure, Sadie. May the 
future years carry you many a prize from 
St. Gabriel. Brnpy QurINN is also charmed. 
with her prize. The Mountrath girls are 
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IMPORTANT. 


(1 Newcomers will please write a personal 
note to Francis, apart from their competition 
paper, asking for admission to the Guild. 

(2) A Badge of St. Gabriel will be awarded to 
each member who enrols Five new members. 
(3) Put your name, address and age on the 
COMPETITION PAPER ; enclose the Guild Coupon, 
and see that the correct amount of postage is 
paid. 

(4) Address your letters to: “ Francis,” Guild 
Of St. Gabriel, THE Czo0ss, Mount Argus, Dublin. 


“ 
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capturing all before them lately. Joan 
McCarruy carried off the First Prize in the 
Catholic Truth Competition, Belfast, and also 
in the E.S.B. “‘ Better Light, Better Sight ” 
competition. We all congratulate Joan on 
her successes, and are happy that such good 
fortune has come to a member of our Guild. 
St. Gabriel keeps a watch over all his children,. 
and sees that they come to the forefront. 
The essays sent by the Brigidine Convent 
pupils are a delight to read. Their descrip- 
tions of April are fresh and original, showing 
a keen appreciation of Nature and all the 
lovely things of God. A charming letter has 
‘ arrived from the Third Year pupils of the 
Ursuline Convent, Thurles. Francis will be 
most happy to welcome them to our corner. 
Send on the names of those who wish to join. 
Please see the Rules. KaTHiren SmyrTu’s 
essay on St. Peter is thoughtfully written, 
and gives a good description of the holy 
Apostle. Our little Scots lassie, Mary 
Parmer, sends one of her usual breezy letters. 
Mary has a knack of saying pleasant things, 
and of expressing herself in a way that is 
truly delightful. I enjoy Mary’s letters, and 
hope she may find time to send an essay 
now and again. In the course of her letter, 
Mary writes: ‘I can picture the beauties 
of April even in those chilly days we are 
having at present. All the ‘ wee,’ fat buds 
bursting, the lambs frisking about ‘as to the 
tabour’s sound,’ the primroses shyly peeping 
from green-mossy banks. The pictures I see 
in my mind of Spring make me wish to fly 
away to the Never, Never Land, where the 
winds of the young year blow in fresh and 
keen from the firth, and the heather burning 
goes merrily on all night. ... Francis, think 
of the daffodils, the dusky millers, the flower- 
ing currants, the light sun and the soft, rain— 
all the year before us and the summer holidays 
on the horizon.” Another new-comer from 
Glasgow, Mary Muxpoon, is longing to be 
in our midst, and we welcome her with joy. 
Little James will surely meet with a great 
reward one day for his sacrifices for the 
Foreign Missions. Perhaps, our dear Lord 
would call him to be one of his labourers in 
fields afar. After a year’s absence, BRENDAN 
CoRRIGAN writes once more. His composition 
is very good, and I hope he will try again. 
Tuomas Henry of Navan has already found 
a seat at our fireside, and we trust he will 
induce many of his companions to come along, 
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and be merry in our nook. Thanks, Mary 
Leacy, for your little note. Had you a good 
time snowballing, Mary? Two delightful 
letters have just come from Krrry KinsELua. 
The first one appears to have tarried on its 
journey, as it did not arrive in time for 
acknowledgment in our last issue. Kitty 
says of her prize volume: “I cannot be 
enthusiastic enough about what will always 
be one of my most treasured possessions.” 
Dear Kitty, I am glad the book brought you 
happiness. Of course you will be remembered 
in my prayers. Tell me all about the exams. 
and how you got on. Our loyal friend, 
Exeanor Darcan, never forgets the Guild. 
I feel sure St. Gabriel will send her many 
graces from Heaven as a reward for her 
energetic recruiting for his Guild. Eleanor 
is one of our best members., God’s blessing 
be with her. 


THE AWARDS. 

In the competition for the best essay on 
“The Beauties of April’ the prize is awarded 
to Bernie Normoyiz, Brigidine Convent, 
Mountrath, Leix. 

In the competition for the best essay on 
“My Favourite Saint” the prize is awarded 
to Karannmn M. Smyru, Ursuline Convent, 
Thurles, Tipperary. 

In the competition for the best essay on 
“The Flowers of Spring” the prize goes to 
Lena Neary, Boarding School, M ercy Convent, 
Swinford, Co. Mayo. 


MAY COMPETITIONS. 

For MEmpBers acep 16 to 19—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on ‘‘ My School, 
and my Friends.” 

For Mempers acep 13 ro 16—A Prize is 


- offered for the best essay on ‘Mary, the 


Mother of God.” 

For MrmMBrers uNDER 13—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on “‘ What I intend 
to be when I grow up.” 


SEND BEFORE Aprin 10TH. 
SPN NGINIPA SINGIN GIA GIA GIA LIN GIA GPA GPA Pt 
St. @abriel’s Guild 
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